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Good Service Depends on Good Earnings 


There is still much to be done to 
make the Bell System big enough 
for the nation’s needs. It will take 
a lot of money. 


_ This money cannot come out of 
the rates you pay for service. It 
must come from investors. 


They are the hundreds of thou- 
‘sands of everyday people in all 
walks of life whose confidence in 
the integrity and earning-power of 


the Bell System encourages them 
to invest their savings in the 
business. 


Reasonable earnings will con- 
tinue to attract the additional 
capital needed. And that in turn 
will provide the new and improved 
facilities that will benefit every- 
body who uses the telephone. 


Earnings that are too low are not 
in the best interests of anybody and 


can only result in the long run in 
deterioration of a vital service. 


The Bell System does not as:: 
that it be allowed to earn one penn 
more than is required to do the job. 


It asks only what most peop!¢ 
and most regulatory bodies agrc* 
is fair and just . . . a reasonable 1-- 
turn to the many men and wome1 
all over America whose savings 
have built the telephone busines:. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Two or three issues ago we mentioned a 
revolutionary wholesale house that would 
be reported in American Business soon. 
The building is now in its last stages of 
completion, and the first of a series of 
articles on the business is expected to 
start in next month’s magazine. Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company is revolu- 
tionary in many ways. The hardware 
wholesaler moved from a towering build- 
ing near Chicago’s retail district to its 
new site 13 miles north of the city’s 
center. A  one-floor warehouse that 
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| Preview of Things to Come 





stretches for acres, Hibbard’s is set in 
rustic surroundings that contrast sharply 
with the bustling activity inside. Another 
story on the docket tells how a shoe com- 
pany cut its sales staff in half, and these 
fewer salesmen proceeded to sell three 
times more footwear than the original 
staff. Next month will also include an- 
other in the series of company presi- 
dents and how they started. This one will 
concern controllers whose computations 
added up to the presidency. Lawyers who 
reached the top will come later. 
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“EVALUATING 
JOB EVALUATION” 


—is the title to a new pamphlet, 
which contains a candid appraisal 
of job evaluation. 


This appraisal is based upon practi- 
cal experience gained in more than a 
hundred installations in many dif- 
ferent industries and in both large 
and small companies. 


Its purpose is to help those who are 
considering the possible usefulness 
of job evaluation in their own busi- 
nesses. It frankly points out the 
pitfalls, hazards and requirements 
as well as the benefits. 


The pamphlet will be mailed free 
on request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Established 1920 
Dept. 11AB, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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HOW TO PUT 


MORE POWER 
Into Your 1949 
Advertising-Selling Efforts 
through 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Our new booklet “Market Re- 
search” stresses the “know how” 
of newly developed market re- 
search methods and points out 
certain pitfalls that are not 
widely known. 


This booklet has been prepared 
by practical men—management 
engineers—with a background of 
long and varied experience in 
market research work for clients 
in more than a hundred different 
industries. 

A copy will be mailed free to any 
business executive upon request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Established 1920 
Dept. {1AB, 719 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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What It Takes to Be a Top Man 


To the Editor: 


I was interested in your sketches of 
some of the men who manage our big 
companies. More power to you! 

This, however, brings up the matter of 
a long neglected feature of education on 
matters of economics and business. It 
also reminds us of a very significant need 
in the field of public relations for our 
business concerns. I refer to the spread 
of a more accurate and realistic under- 
standing of the functions of management 
in our whole economy. Unfortunately— 
whether it be in spite of, or because of 
our courses in economics—the public 
seems to have very little conception of 
what it takes to make a manager. As you 
have said, “crackpots” and “thimblewits” 
can accuse management of pretty nearly 
anything, and a very large part of the 
public will believe it. 

I think that one of the most important 
educational jobs that needs to be done 
as a step in the direction of improving 
industrial relations would be to emphasize 
more the role of the manager and the 
qualities and characteristics that are 
essential for successful management. 
Needless to say, the “crackpots” and 
“thimblewits” would themselves be 
managing some form of enterprise if 
they had what it takes to make managers. 

I mention this merely to encourage 
more and more articles of this sort and to 
urge that this kind of information be as 
widely published as possible—R. J. Cot- 
BERT, director, Bureau of Community De- 
velopment, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wis. 


To the Editor: 


I appreciate the high honor of your in- 
cluding my company and myself in your 
article, “The Men Who Manage Our Big 
Companies.” 

The article is a real service to Ameri- 


(Courtesy Jewel Tea Company, Inc.) 





can business, pointing out as it does to 
the youth of the country that opportunity 
still exists. 

Keep telling the story!— Emer L. 
LinpseTH, president, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company, Cleveland, O. 


Excerpts from AB 
To the Editor: 


We are preparing a monthly bulletin 
for our sales executives and occasionally 
would like to use excerpts from your 
magazine, AMERICAN BUusINESs. 

The bulletin is for company personnel 
only and will not be sold or distributed to 
the general public. 

If we are permitted to use your mate- 
rial from time to time, we will be glad 
to give reference and credit to you and 
to send you a copy of each letter in which 
items from your magazine appear.—Louts 
Tiscu, sales promotion manager, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


Mr. Tiscu: Good luck to you and the 
bulletin. We'll be glad to have you re- 
print items from American Business. 


Human Relations Cases 


To the Editor: 


I was very much interested in reading 
about the studies made by Roy Wehr- 
man in the field of human relations in 
which he uses true cases of conflicts be- 
tween workers and supervisors in indus- 
try, which appeared in your magazine 
recently. 

I wonder if you would give me the ad- 
dress of Professor Wehrman, as I should 
like to contact him for further informa- 
tion on this subject. 

Thanks a lot.— Lawrence STessin, 
labor relations division, National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 
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Mr. Stessin: You can write to Roy 
Wehrman at Training Service, Inc., 633 =f 


N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. DAILY 2 ae 
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Business Cycles Reprint | WARNING 


To the Editor: 





We would appreciate very much hav- 
ing your permission to reprint the article 
“Do We Face a New Kind of Business 
Cycle?” which appeared in your July 
issue—H. G. Arnoxp, business manager, 
Southern Advertising and Publishing, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Arnotp: We are glad to give you 
the “go ahead” signal for reprinting the 
article. 


Central Filing Methods 
To the Editor: 


If you have such publications, I would 
like to obtain a list of references to 
books and articles on the subject of 
central filing procedures.—B. M. Bruce, 
manager, order department, American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Bruce: We have no list of central 
filing articles available, but you can 
look up the subject in the Industrial Arts 
Index in your library. 


Commercial Controls Model 970 Scale (70 


“Something Better” Ib. capacity) with New 1949 Rate Chart 


To the Editor: 

We would like your permission to re- LL scales with postage computed at present rates become obsolete 
produce the article on page 7, the Sep- January 1, 1949! That’s when numerous changes made by the 
tember issue of AMERICAN Business, Government become effective. New Commercial Controls Scales embody- 
j ; ” . . . 
titled “Something Better.” ; ing the necessary changes are designed to handle your requirements for 

We plan to make a reprint of this ; ons erie © AAW see 

; cas all types of mailing. Get your order in NOW for delivery in December! The 
article, of course giving you and your on ; : thang 

same accuracy, precision and convenience is built into these new scales that 


magazine full credit, and to send such y , : . 
reprint to advertising managers and has characterized Commercial Controls Scales for many years. You can 


others interested in direct advertising. depend on these distinctive features to save you time and money. 

Thanks for your cooperation.—O. E. The new Model 970 Parcel Post Scale, 70 lb. (illustrated above), in addi- 
Wes, president and general manager, tion to showing changes in parcel post rates, includes third class, book rate 
The Western Lithograph Company, d th a qoonih gent tati TI ww All P un Pesta 
Wichita, Kencas. and the new air parcel post computations. The new All Purpose ‘osta 
. ; Scale, 30 lb. capacity (same model 
Mr. Weis: Yes, you certainly may re- design as illustration), includes com- 

print the article. . . : , ° 
putations on first class, air mail, third 

class, surface and air parcel post. 


Employee Thinking 


To the Editor: NEW 1949 LETTER SCALES 


Model 100 — 20 . 3 Ibs. Capaciti 
We have read with interest the article = — vileranamend 
entitled “Getting the Low-Down on Em- 
ployee Thinking” by Dwight G. Baird in 
your July 1948 issue. 
A t t bark f , . ’ . 
ee ee ae Call Commercial Controls . . . listed in your telephone directory .. . 


employee educational program, we are - : : A 
ly eh, 4 ateete Moraes or write Commercial Controls, Dept. AB-118, for further information. 
especially interested in the questionnaire 


the Aeroquip Corporation used. We 
would appreciate it very much if you 
could secure for us a copy of this ques- 
tionnaire.—S. H. Broom, Salkin & Linoff, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Shows new postage computations on 
first class, air mail, third class; also air 
and surface parcel post. 


Metered Mail Systems « Letter and Parcel Post Scales 
| 5 Letter Openers « Envelope Sealers « Multipost Stamp Affixers 
i 11) ( ) I'( | ‘al Mailroom Equipment « Endorsographs « Ticketograph Systems 
( ) Avtomatic Stamp Vending Machines « Mail Bags « Pok-Tyers 
Automatic Typewriters 


‘ ' 
Mr. Bioom: We're sorry we haven’t a Ont | O 5 Soles and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


copy of the survey. You may be able to ORPORATION Rochester 2, New York 


- 3 = a — —- param, P Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
003 S. Kas “9 son, . 
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7 TIM Ha Business 


International Harvester 
Company is doing a magnificent 
job of dealer relations in encourag- 
ing the building of sales, service, 
and display rooms in hundreds of 
towns and cities in all parts of the 
country. After about 5,000 miles 
of driving in the past 60 days the 
editor of AmeErRIcAN BustnEss is 
convinced that it would be safe to 
bet that the most attractive busi- 
ness building in hundreds of towns 
is the International Harvester 
dealer’s store. The company first 
hit the jackpot in its design for a 
modern building that has high 
identification value, good show- 
manship, attractiveness. More im- 
portant, of course, is that the 
building is designed to help sell 
more IH products, to provide ade- 
quate service facilities, and to at- 
tract customers. Then it went 
about the job of selling the idea 
to its dealers. Here, too, IH was 
successful. The result is that you 
may travel in any part of the 
country and be favorably im- 
pressed by the IH outlet in hun- 
dreds of towns. 


Big Business and little busi- 
ness can work together when the 
big partner does a job such as the 
Harvester Company is doing in 
making it easier for a dealer to 
have the best business building in 
town. There should be no conflict 
between big and little business. 
Both are in the same boat. The 
enemies of business are enemies of 
big and little business alike. That 
is why we have repeated over and 
over again in these columns that 
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big business and little business have 
no real basis for enmity. Working 
together they can both prosper ; 
working together they can lick the 
enemies of business who would like 
nothing better than a business de- 
pression to hasten the confusion 
they attempt to create. Lest you 
mistake us, let us point out that it 
is the Communists we refer to; they 
want big and little business to fight 
and when politicians, whether they 
mean well or not, encourage little 
business to think big business is an 
enemy they are playing right into 
the hands of the Commies. 


Co-operatives are taking a 
large volume of business away 
from private enterprise. It may 
seem a little difficult to follow our 
suggestion that business needs to 
work together, rather than fight, 
when the “co-ops” with their tax 
advantages continue to take busi- 
ness away. But we still think it a 
good idea for every sector of busi- 
ness to work together, rather than 
to attempt to foster legislation 
against other business enterprises. 
A big share of private enterprise 
would be willing to work in har- 
mony with co-operatives, but many 
of the “co-op” leaders insist on 
making an emotional fight against 
business in the mistaken idea that 
this is the only way to build the 
“co-ops.” A businessman said to us 
recently, “The co-ops buy from us, 
and it is plain that they have a 
job to do. We would be happy to 
work hand in glove with them. But 
their leaders will not have it that 
way. They insist on calling us 


names and misrepresenting us to 
their members. We could both do 
a better job if it were not for this 
seems to 


s 


fighting spirit that 


dominate their leaders.’ 


Customer Relations will 
become more and more important 
as productive capacity overtakes 
demand. Right now it is amazing to 
talk to many suppliers, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and service in- 
dustries, and learn how little they 
know about their customers. This 
placid indifference to the needs and 
welfare of customers is going to 
bring some painful and costly sur- 
prises to suppliers before another 
year rolls around. In the one case 
of inventories alone some sellers 
are going to receive a rude shock 
when they learn that many cus- 
tomer inventories are not at all 
what they are supposed to be. On 
the other side of the picture we 
have much startling evidence of 
the huge increase in profits which 
almost inevitably occurs when 
management begins to study cus- 
tomer needs. Watch for the stories 
in this magazine on several com- 
panies which have done an espe- 
cially good job in the field of cus- 
tomer relations. 


Wholesalers, as a rule, are not 
keeping up with retailers. Since the 
editor of AMERICAN’ BustIness 
traded his swivel chair for a new 
car, he has been visiting many 
small- and medium-sized whole- 
salers in various parts of the coun- 
try. He has been amazed at the 
backwardness of many wholesale 
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with 
UARCO business forms 


Maybe you’re in manufacturing. Maybe wholesaling or retailing. It makes no 
difference. Doesn’t most of your Office payroll go for paper work? Aren’t most 
of the working minutes spent writing, copying, distributing, checking, filing 
—some kind of business form? 


Of course! And by using Uarco business forms, you reduce every one of these 
operations to the minimum—cut paper work costs to the bone. That’s right 
-..in any business, large or small, 


Your Uarco Representative will be glad to show you how. He'll make a 
complete survey to find your specific requirements. Call him in—there is no 
cost nor other obligation for this service. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


for Caslance... THIS NEW UARCO' “RM” 
REGISTER is ideal for turning out simple records 
on the spot. Saves endless time and bother producing 
handwritten forms. Forms are consecutively nume 
bered to give you complete, accurate control. One 
copy is automatically filed, safe from tampering or 
alteration. 
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operations. In a large mid-south 
city we asked the sales manager of 
a well-known wholesale house to 
name three or four unusually good 
retail stores which we could visit 
and study. He could not name one. 
He checked with other members of 
the headquarters staff and finally 
came up with the names of three 
of the company’s customers who 
had good stores. But he knew 
nothing about them. In another 
city we told a wholesaler of a beau- 
tiful store, three times as large as 
customary, better stocked, better 
lighted, and better managed than 
usual. The owner of this wholesale 
house had to consult a record to 
determine whether the store was a 
customer or not. He had never 
heard of the store, although it did 
develop that the owner of this re- 
markable store was a customer 
and frequent visitor. In all respect 
to the job they are doing we sug- 
gest that wholesalers put some of 
their top management on the road 
to pick up some modern ideas. 


Glenn McCarthy, a young 
Houston oil millionaire, is building 
a whopping big hotel and shopping 
center on South Main Street at the 
edge of the city. Called The Sham- 
rock, the hotel will open, it is ex- 
pected, on March 17, which is St. 
Patrick’s Day, as you know. A 
bank, post office, garage, depart- 
ment store, and other facilities will 
be included in the McCarthy Cen- 
ter development which surrounds 
the hotel. Right now, with the hotel 
under roof and nearing comple- 
tion, people are predicting failure ; 
they say that such a big hotel so 
far from the shopping center of 
Houston proper cannot succeed. 
We were in Houston when the Rice 
Hotel was opened, more than 30 
years ago. They said the same 
things about the Rice, which was 
one of the first of the big financial 
adventures of Jesse Jones. There 


are always croakers who never risk 


anything on their own, and who 
seem to enjoy predicting failure 
for all who risk anything. More 
power to Mr. McCarthy. Every 
city could use men like him. 
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Labor Statesmanship 
of the highest order is needed by 
labor leaders today. Their prob- 
lem is to determine when labor will 
price itself out of its market. 
Wallpaper sales fell off in 1948 
because of the high cost of labor 
to hang wallpaper. There was a 
boom in home hair-cutting devices 
when Chicago barbers upped prices 
as a result of another boost to 
union barbers. Paperhangers are 
still busy because of the building 
boom, but the fact remains that 
millions of property owners are 
postponing decorating projects 
because of labor costs. These union 
men may be the first to suffer when 
a lull comes. It would be better to 
spread the butter a little thinner 
now, rather than have no bread to 
butter later. Service industries are 
complaining that labor rates and 
low productivity prevent profits 
today. Here again labor is danger- 
ously near pricing itself out of the 
market. 


Jack I. Straus, president, R. 
H. Macy and Company, told his 
stockholders recently that “certain 
lines of merchandise that were 
overpriced last spring have been 
adjusted with a satisfactory in- 
crease in unit sales and dollar 
volume.” But he added that other 
lines, notably some luxury prod- 
ucts, are still priced beyond the 
‘apacity or willingness of the cus- 
tomer to buy. This proves again 
what we said in a previous para- 
graph about knowing customers, 
and understanding what customers 
are thinking. Some of the first 
manufacturers to be hit by the 
public’s refusal to pay fantastic 
prices were shocked and painfully 
hurt when the public started back- 
ing away from their high-priced 
merchandise. Smartest thing any- 
body with anything to sell can do 
these days is to maintain a con- 
tinuing study of customers and 
their reactions. 


Simplification of lines is one 
way to cut costs and bring down 
prices. Many producers have so 
many lines that the difference be- 


tween one price range and another 
is so little that consumers are con- 
fused. Long lines were often 
created in the past because nobody 
knew, or took the trouble to learn, 
just what consumers wanted. The 
result was long lines, hoping to 
ratch all the Smart 


manufacturers today are checking 


business. 


consumer preferences so carefully 
that many lines and many items 
“an be eliminated. Just because an 
item has sold in the past is no 
proof that consumers really de- 
manded it. 


Alan H. Temple, vice presi- 
dent, National City Bank of New 
York, told the controllers in New 
York early in October that many 
exaggerate the “froth” in the pres- 
ent business picture and fail to give 
weight to the immensely greater 
financial strength of the country, 
absence of any real monetary 
strain, and the standing of Gov- 
ernment commitments in the Eu- 
ropean recovery and defense pro- 
grams. Liquid assets of all busi- 
ness and people have increased al- 
most three and one-half times since 
1939. Total private debt has in- 
creased only about one-third, he 
reminded the “The 
kind of financial strain which was 
present in 1920 and in 1929, which 
heralds a bust or a severe liquidat- 


controllers. 


ing depression, does not exist.” 


Truman’s Election was par- 
tially due to the fact that Mr. 
Dewey seems cold and machine-like 
to the majority of the voters. 
blunders, his 
served to 


Truman’s_ worst 
evident befuddlement, 
win him sympathy because we all 
like to feel that our leaders are 
human. Another 
election is that it is almost impos- 
sible to get people excited about a 
change when so many of us are 
prosperous. Even high prices can’t 
make us dissatisfied when we are 
all working at higher than ever 
wages. We hope that his success 
will not cause him to think that he 
can continue to persecute business 
as he has attempted to do in the 
past. 


reason for his 





How GM Guards Health 
Of Its Executives 





Voluntary physical checkups for executives of General 
Motors Corporation were started ‘“‘to catch it before it 
happens,’’ and the examinations reveal many ailments 
that can be eliminated with precautionary measures 





By Dwight G. Baird 


ECOGNIZING the importance 
of keeping members of its man- 

agement group in what might be 
termed good working condition, 
General Motors Corporation has 
made available periodic physical 
examinations for some 3,000 of 
its executives. 

Every factory of any conse- 
quence has a maintenance depart- 
ment. And every maintenance de- 
partment of any consequence has 
a preventive maintenance sched- 
ule or program. “We catch it be- 
fore it happens” is a common boast 
among them, meaning that they 
anticipate and prevent breakdowns 
and work stoppages. Machines are 
valuable. Work stoppages are 
costly. So the company invests 
in preventive maintenance. 

But the human machine is also 
subject to deterioration, to break- 
downs, to work stoppages, and 
some of the latter are permanent. 
So prevalent is this that manage- 
ment has long made provision for 
physical examinations of hourly 
workers. Many employers provide 
preplacement examinations and 
many of the more progressive ones 
also undertake to make periodic 
examinations available to em- 
ployees. But few have done any- 
thing at all to conserve the health 
of members of their management 


group. 
8 


This fact was brought to the 
attention of GM top management 
early in 1944, when its personnel 
section released figures showing 
that 189 members of its manage- 
ment group had died in the preced- 
ing 5 years. 

As a result of this report, the 
medical department made a study 
which revealed some important 
facts concerning the condition. It 
found that the health maintenance 
program for the supervisory 
group was inadequate at a time 
when it was most needed. Because 
of. the increase of responsibilities 
entailed by war work, executives 
were being subjected to extended 
hours of work, excessive travel, 
and unusual mental strains. Death 
from cardiovascular disease was 
taking a heavy toll among them. 
During the preceding few years, 
deaths from angina pectoris, 
coronary thrombosis, and cerebral 
hemorrhage had been prevalent. 
The management group was, and 
is, carrying heavy responsibilities, 
and the corporation has consider- 
able interest in their capabilities. 
It seemed desirable, therefore, to 
consider means for the protection 
of their health which would be 
suitable, effective, and acceptable 
to them. 

The medical profession has long 
maintained that annual diagnostic 


examinations present one of the 
chief hopes for prolonging lives. If 
a person will conscientiously take 
such an examination and then will 
follow the recommendations made, 
many ailments will be discovere:| 
in their incipiency and preventive 
measures can be undertaken at « 
time when they are likely to be 
most effective. 

A schedule of preventive healt}: 
maintenance for members of man 
agement was clearly indicated. Bu' 
right here the medical departmen 
recognized a delicate situation. 
Medical reports are confidential. 
People may object to having 
others know what ails them. No! 
only so, but no one felt like order 
ing major executives to betake 
themselves to a physician or clinic 
of recognized standing to have 
their physical mechanism checkecd 
over at regular intervals. The 
medical department, therefore, 
reached certain conclusions, chief 
of which were: 

1. The plan should be on a vol- 
untary basis. 

2. Reports should be confidential! 
and should be made only to the 
person examined or to a physician 
designated by him. 

3. The examining clinic should 
have a terminal interview with the 
person examined, during which the 
physician would inform him, in 
layman’s terms, of any impaii 
ments which he had discovered. 

4. A short written report in 
layman’s language, as well as « 
more technical report for study b 
a physician, is important. 

5. There should be some metho: 
of notifying the executive when 
the time arrives for his repeat 
examination. 

6. Examinations given should 
be thorough and without too mucl: 
delay. 
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7. Approval of all charges and 
diagnostic procedures is necessary, 
but charges for restorative or 
curative treatment should not be 
approved. 

In August 1944, the policy com- 
mittee of General Motors ap- 
proved an annual diagnostic health 
examination for all employees in 
the top-management group. An 
approved list of physicians and 
clinics was furnished the divisions 
and group executives by the medi- 
cal consultant. 

However, if any executive pre- 
ferred a physician or clinic not on 
the list, he could be examined 
by a physician or clinic of his own 
choice with the approval of the 
medical consultant of the corpora- 
tion. The cost of the examination 
(including transportation to and 
from the clinic), subject to ap- 
proval of the medical consultant 
as to the reasonableness of the 
charge, is borne by the corpora- 
tion or the individual divisions. 
The cost of treatment, if any, is 
borne by the individual. 

The type of examination adopted 
is intended to assist executives in 
the maintenance of their health, 
and approval of the examiner is 
required in order that they may be 
given reasonable assurance that 
they will receive this type of 
examination. Such an examination 
is much more complete than one 
made for the diagnosis of a disease 
or for the recognition or treatment 
of illness. 

“When the plan was first 
adopted, we anticipated that 
probably about 500 persons would 
be examined in the first year,” Dr. 
Clarence D. Selby, GM medical 
consultant, said: “My colleagues 
and I were pleasantly surprised, 
therefore, when 933 of them 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity during the first year. There 
has since been a gradual increase 
in the number who have done so, 
and those who have had an initial 
examination have been quite faith- 
ful in returning for subsequent 
ones. 

“While we do not know, nor 
seck to know, what the individual 
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(Kaufmann & Fabry) 


GM executives receive periodic checkups on their own volition, by a doctor of 
their own choosing, and the resulting reports are made in strictest confidence 


diagnoses reveal, we do keep a 
record of all such health examina- 
tions. We have a card for every 
eligible executive. This card pro- 
vides spaces for entering a record 
of ten health examinations, names 
of examining physicians and 
clinics, and costs charged to the 
employer. The medical department 
of each division is responsible for 
maintaining its own records and 
for notifying its executives when 
they are due for re-examinations. 

“Most of the examinations made 
during the first year were ob- 


tained through the services of 
twelve clinics and the tendency 
since then has been to narrow the 


list, rather than expand it. In view 


of the professional standing of 


these clinics and their experience 


in making the special type of 
examinations required by General 
Motors Corporation, they natu- 
rally are to be preferred. 

“Since the plan was adopted 
(August 1944), 3,429 initial ex- 
aminations and 2,253 re-examina- 
tions have been made. The total so 
far for this year is 1,336. 

“While, as I have said, we do 
not attempt to learn the results of 
health examinations of individual 
executives, it is desirable to learn 
something of the general health of 
the group, as well as principal ail- 
ments which afflict them. To this 
end, representatives of eight 
clinics which have made most of 
the examinations were brought to- 
gether in a panel last November to 
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Challenge Men to Stir 
Latent Ability 





William H. Yates, president of United Wallpaper, Inc., 
brought many new ideas to the company when he be- 
came president in 1942. Perhaps the greatest was his 
ability to help men discard old ideas and work together 





William Yates has cut his company’s 
borders from a high of 3,800 to 250 
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HEN William H. Yates came 

to United Wallpaper, Inc., as 
controller -in 1939 he had no 
previous experience in the wall- 
paper business. He had been con- 
troller of a chain of stores, a fast 
growing cosmetic business, and as- 
sistant controller of Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that 
he knew little about the specific 
problems of the wallpaper busi- 
ness, because he came to it with an 
open mind and a wholesome refusal 
to continue doing things in the 
same old way simply because they 
had always been done that way. 

Here is an example to show 
what a fresh approach to an in- 
dustry’s problems will achieve. In 
1940 United had a border to go 
with practically every wallpaper 
pattern. It was an industry tradi- 
tion that paper for walls had to 
have a matching border. This 
meant that wallpaper factories 
had to pay for designing, produc- 
different 


border for nearly every wallpaper. 


ing, and stocking a 
In the average room where the 
wallpaper may cost a few dollars, 
the borders cost a few cents. The 
result was that United lost money 
on borders. 

In 1942 there were 3,800 
borders in United’s line. Today 
there are 250. Think what that 
means—3,550 fewer designs to 
produce, 3,550 fewer rolls to eat 
up time and money, 3,550 fewer 


By Eugene Whitm ore 


runs on the printing lines, and 
3,550 
sample, stock, ship, and bill. 


fewer patterns to sell, 

Perhaps an old-time wallpaper 
man would not have had the nerve 
to eliminate all but 250 border pat- 
terns. But Mr. Yates did it be- 
cause of his habit of constantly 
analyzing and organizing the facts, 
and then acting on the basis of the 
facts. Mr. Yates challenged his or- 
ganization to solve the border 
problem. He told them that it 
seemed possible to do business with 
only 100 borders. When they 
tackled the problem there were 
3,800 borders. That was in 1940. 
By 1941 there were 3,100 and 
then in 1942 William Burton, vice 
president in charge of United’s 
color and styling departments, hit 
upon the solution. It was so simple 
that people wondered why no one 
had thought of it before. Wall- 
paper traditionally 
matched the paper. Mr. Burton’s 
idea was to produce borders that 
contrasted with the papers. And 
that proved to be the solution. 
But it took nerve to adopt Mr. 
because it had 


borders 


Burton’s idea 
never been done before and 
was a blow at tradition that many 
companies would hesitate to strike. 

United had always lost money 
on borders. Today they are profit 
makers. Mr. Yates brought preci- 
sion management to United in 
many phases of its business. Al- 
though the company was_ the 
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largest in the industry when he 
“ame, some of its methods showed 
a tendency to follow tradition, 
rather than to strike out for itself 
with modern solutions to old 
problems. 

Cost accounting was one of the 
early problems tackled by Mr. 
Yates. He found that the com- 
pany’s 4,000 wallpapers (ap- 
proximately) were divided into 
groups for cost purposes. The re- 
sult was that the papers in one 
group were handled on the basis 
of costing X cents per roll. The 
actual cost might be X plus 5, or 
X plus 10, or even X minus 10. 
This was too little precision for 
Mr. Yates. He put in a cost system 
which told the actual cost of every 
one of the several thousand pat- 
terns in the line. This standard 
cost system brought greater preci- 
sion to many other phases of the 
business. For example, it was not 
known how much time should be 
required to prepare the printing 
line for producing certain pat- 


< 1 Pp 
oy 


terns, but when the cost figures 
were assembled, it became possible 
to set up standards which greatly 


increased efficiency and reduced 


costs. 

Prior to Mr. Yates’ regime the 
sales department passed credits. 
The result was just what anyone 
might expect. With the enthusiasm 
and zeal that marks all sales de- 
partments United’s credit require- 
ments were loose, with the inevi- 
table large write-offs of uncollec- 
tible accounts. Mr. Yates engaged 
John Charles and made him secre- 
tary and treasurer, in charge of 
finance and credits. He has been 
able to show a huge decrease in 
credit losses, without in any way 
putting handcuffs on the sales de- 
partment’s aggressive drive for 
sales. 

Style and color, design and pat- 
tern are vital factors in the sale of 
wallpaper. Although this has al- 
ways been true these phases of the 
business at United, prior to Mr. 
Yates’ 


management, were ad- 


ministered in a rather haphazard 
manner. Mr. Yates set up two 
divisions of styling under Senior 
Vice President Robert B. Griffin 
and Vice President William Burton 
and gave them responsibilities for 
tightening every phase of the de- 
sign and style program. One of the 
results was a tremendous saving in 
the production of new designs. 
Formerly it was customary to put 
each accepted design into produc- 
These 


sample runs consumed much pro- 


tion for a sample run. 
duction time and were costly. Yet 
many of the designs proved to be 
duds, as will always be the case in 
any line involving style, taste, de- 
sign, and color. 

Today the designers or artists 
make up sample swatches for study 
before production. Colors and 
styles are coordinated more care- 
fully with other products which go 
into the home such as upholstery 
fabrics, draperies, carpets, and 
rugs. Then the designs are sub- 


(Continued on page 34) 


William Yates, Joseph Sequine, William Burton, and Adele Whitfield get together for one of the rather infrequent staff 
meetings. Mr. Yates does most of his work with executives in personal contacts, where intimate discussions are possible 
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Shoppers at the new Keedoozle store in Memphis use a key and press button to make their purchases. When shopping is 
complete, tapes are turned over to a clerk and a series of electrical impulses release the groceries from long chutes overhead 


Clarence Saunders 
Rides Again 





Piggly Wiggly’s daddy opens new food store. Customers 
press buttons as items are selected from cases. Electric 
machines add the bills, release food from overhead 
chutes for delivery via conveyors. It is called Keedoozle 





By, John Garth 


LARENCE SAUNDERS may 
have hit the jackpot once 
more. 

His Keedoozle store where cus- 
tomers put a key in a slot, press 
buttons, and later pick up their 
merchandise at a check-out count- 
er, is doing business on a big scale, 
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although it was open only 7 weeks 
when an AMERICAN BusINEss re- 
porter visited it. 

On Friday, October 8, 1948 at 
10 a.m., 26 cars were parked in 
the lot at the back and side of the 
store at Poplar and Union Streets, 
a smart residential section of 


Memphis. There were 31 customers 
buying food. 

Clarence Saunders, who won 
world-wide fame and a large per- 
sonal fortune with his “Piggly 
Wiggly All Over the World,” chain 
of food stores in the 1920’s, has 
spent 13 years perfecting the 
mechanism which operates this new 
store. He had the electric machines 
about ready to operate several 
times before the war, but war pro- 
duction interfered. Several ex- 
perimental stores have previously 
been operated in Memphis, but all 
developed flaws which necessitated 
correction. Now, after 7 weeks of 
successful operation, it appears as 
if he may be on the road to an- 
other fortune. 

He has improved a _ 9-acre 
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plot where he intends to build a 


complete shopping center with 
grocery, meat, hardware, drug, 
and other stores including a res- 
taurant, all operated by the elec- 
trified-accounting machinery which 
he calls Keedoozle, a word coined 
from “the key does all.” 

Actually the key doesn’t look 
like a key at all. It is a small 
aluminum box or meter containing 
a roll of paper tape. It is about 
twice the size of a large bar of 
Ivory soap. As customers enter the 
store a courteous attendant hands 
each one a key. The customer takes 
the key by a handle, starts walk- 
ing along the rows of glass display 
cases where 1,400 food items are 
displayed. Each item has an initial 
and price. Under each group of 
items in the cases is a slot. The 
customer pushes the key into this 
slot and presses initialed buttons 
which are arranged alphabetically 
in a key board in front of the slot. 

Suppose Mrs. Customer selects 
a can of clam chowder. In the 
glass case is a label that the code 
for clam chowder is “H” and it 
costs 1714 cents. She presses the 
“H” button, removes her key and 
goes on to the next case. 

Pressing the “H” button causes 
the machine to punch a series of 
holes in the paper tape, which in- 
dicates what chute the stock is in, 
the price, and other coded in- 
formation. The machine prints the 
price and description of the mer- 
chandise, from an ordinary Lino- 
type slug, for the customer to 
read. These slugs are printed 
from a wheel underneath the dis- 
play case and may be changed in 
a moment if prices change or new 
merchandise is added. 

Of course Mrs. Customer prob- 
ably buys more than a can of clam 
chowder. She walks along the cases 
and selects everything she needs, 
each time pressing the button as 
indicated by the initial displayed 
with the price of each item. When 
she completes her buying, she tears 
off the tape, puts the key on a 
rack, and hands the tape to a clerk 
who inserts the tape in a Victor 
adding machine, operated electri- 
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cally. The machine is connected 
with another Victor adding ma- 
chine in which the totals are locked 
and accumulated for the entire 
day. 

To this point no merchandise 
has been disturbed, and nothing 
has happened to create any kind 
of a record. If the customer has 
made a mistake or wants to omit 
an item, she tells the clerk at the 
adding machine, and a spot of 
Scotch tape is pasted over the hole 
at the right of the printed price on 
the tape to cancel the charge. 

The bill is added in a jiffy, then 
handed to another clerk who in- 
serts it in a Translator. As the 
tape goes through the Translator, 
a series of electric impulses release 
the correct amount of merchandise 
from long chutes overhead. The 
cans, bottles, packages, bags drop 
to a moving belt, traveling at 600 
feet a minute. This belt literally 
“shoots” the merchandise to a 
packer who assembles it quickly 
into bags convenient for the cus- 
tomer to take home. He puts the 
assembled order on roller con- 
veyors which move it quickly to the 
last clerk who calls out the cus- 
tomer’s number and hands her the 
order. 

It should be emphasized here 
that until the customer has paid 
her bill, and the tape put into the 
Translator nothing has happened 
except the tape has been punched. 
If the customer decides to walk out 
of the store with the tape in her 
pocket, no harm has been done. No 
merchandise has been moved and 
the store has no records to be cor- 
rected or changed. 

If the customer has bought so 
much she needs help in carrying 
her packages to her car, a boy is 
available for 2 cents to help her 
with the groceries. 

Keedoozle prices are often in 
fractional cents. These fractions 
are added in the machine and the 
customer gets the benefit. Keedoozle 
prices are figured on penny mar- 
gins so each item is marked to in- 
clude either 1-, 2-, or 3-cent 
gross profit. No items include more 
than a 3-cent markup. 
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This shopper's tape will release 
the listed items from long chutes 


The control adding machine car- 
ries the totals forward, and at the 
end of the day the machine is un- 
locked and the total should equal 
the amount of cash in the till. 

“This store is not big enough,” 
Clarence Saunders told an AmeEri- 
cAN Bustness reporter early in 
October. “Right now we can sell 
about 30 per cent of a typical 
family’s total food needs. We are 
going to add fresh vegetables and 
meats almost immediately. Our 
meats will be boned, and square- 
cut, then quick-frozen and sold on 
portions—enough 
meat in one package for two, three, 
four, or six portions. The same 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Neison Harris gave the name Toni to his home permanent kit after a Canadian 
friend suggested ‘“Tony’’ meaning quality. Last year 20,000,000 kits were sold 


By, Wh Ll, = 


N 1943 Richard Neison Wish- 

bone Harris was running a small 

beauty shop supply house in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

He had gone into the business 
with a borrowed capital of $5,000 
after graduating from Yale in 
1937. After 6 years’ experience in 
the field, he had $25,000 and some 
new ideas, all of which he sank in 
a 25-cent home permanent wave 
kit. The venture failed and the 
money was lost—but his ideas sur- 
vived. About a year later Neison 
Harris had worked over these 
ideas enough to launch a new wave 
kit, with better quality ingredients, 
more professional-looking packag- 
ing, and a higher selling price. 
Fifty dollars—from the $1,000 in- 
vestment—was used to advertise 
the product. 

This time the business survived, 
and the Toni Company was born. 
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At that time there were about 12 
manufacturers of home permanent 
wave kits. Neison Harris began to 
build Toni sales, teaching girls how 
to use his product so that their 
own enthusiasm would help sell 
other women. Merchandising was 
concentrated in the St. Paul area, 
and after a year and a half Toni 
had more business in 14 of the 
country other 
permanent manufacturer over the 


than any home 
entire country. 

Neison Harris then called his 
brother Irving from California to 
help him with the business. The 
brothers upped their advertising 
budget as sales increased. They 
used local advertising in news- 
papers and merchandising displays 
and moved into radio to tell women 
about Toni. 

Today the Toni Company has 
an annual advertising budget of 


Grew 





Since its birth in 1944 in 
St. Paul, the Toni Com- 
pany has grown from a 
$1,000 investment to one 
now estimated at $20,000, 
000. The man behind its 
growth is 33-year-old 
Richard Neison Harris 





$7,500,000, and 83,000 kits are 
sold every day. Toni has captured 
90 per cent of the home permanent 
market, much of it business that 
used to be done in beauty shops. 
In fact, of all the women you see 
on the street today who have per- 
manents, every other one will have 
a Toni. And there are now about 
50 manufacturers in the field. 

What is behind the phenomenal 
growth of Toni? Irving Harris, 
executive vice president, bases the 
Toni story on five points: (1) The 
product must be good, and it must 
sell itself on merit, economy, and 
quality ; (2) the cosmetic and drug 
clerks must be sold on the product ; 
(3) there should be the widest pos- 
sible distribution before advertis- 
ing nationally; (4) local promo- 
tions should be concentrated on, 
for local sales are national sales; 
(5) continuous research must be 
carried on to insure the quality of 
the product. 

The Toni Company has followed 
these points to the hair. The prod- 
uct is good, but it is so only since 
Neison Harris lost $25,000 before 
his kit was perfected. The Toni kit 
sells for $2 and refills are $1. The 
economy of this package certainly 
is a big selling point, considering 
the expense of getting a permanent 
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Two sets of Toni twins pause in Chicago’s Merchandise Mart before joining other twins in flight across the Atlantic to 
make Europeans Toni-conscious. Coralie Schaefer, top right, and Eleanor Hudgins, Toni Company, accompany the group 


in a beauty shop. The quality of 
Toni is affirmed every day by 
women all over the country, in 
testimonials over the radio and in 
letters written to the home office. 

Cosmetic and drug clerks were 
the first to be sold on Toni. Neison 
Harris centered his attention on 
them when he first started his busi- 
ness. The interest of these sales 
clerks is still of primary impor- 
tance, and various promotions are 
held to whet their enthusiasm. For 
example, Goldblatt’s department 
stores in Chicago just finished a 
“Toni Derby,” a contest in which 
clerks received prizes for their 
sales efforts. 

At the beginning of the promo- 
tion, a dinner was held for the 
Goldblatt sales personnel by the 
Toni Company, and talks were 
given on the operation of Toni 
products that would help increase 
their sales. Each person was also 
given a Toni wave kit. Similar 
promotions are held in other stores 
that sell Toni kits. 

Irving Harris’ point about hav- 
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ing the widest possible distribution 
before advertising nationally is 
also exemplified by the Toni Com- 
pany, as is the point about con- 
centrating on local promotions. 
Neison Harris first stressed the 
sale of his product in the St. Paul 
area, saturating one section as 
much as possible before moving to 
another. 

Raymond Reed, vice president in 
charge of research and develop- 
ment, said that “With reference to 
human hair, we propose to con- 
tinue to know more about this sub- 
ject than anyone else in the world.” 
That is what Irving Harris meant 
when he said continuous research 
must be carried on to insure prod- 
uct perfection. 

There are other things in addi- 
tion to these five points, of course, 
that added considerable impetus to 
the flood of Toni waves on the 
market. The company’s heavy ad- 
vertising program is a big factor, 
although a survey made by Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Toni’s agency, re- 
vealed that more people try Toni 


because of a recommendation by a 
friend than because of reading the 
advertising. 

The Harris brothers early reec- 
ognized that the most convincing 
way to sell Toni was to have one 
woman with a Toni tell another 
woman how pleased she was with 
her home permanent. The idea was 
further developed after a Toni kit 
was given to a woman in St. Louis 
on a local radio program. The an- 
nouncer gave away the kit as was 
customary, then as an _ after- 
thought asked if there were any 
women in the audience who had a 
Toni home permanent. One woman 
stood up, and the announcer 
brought her to the microphone and 
asked what she thought of it. The 
testimonial was so good that such 
word-of-mouth advertising is now 
a regular feature on four of the 
company’s five network shows. 

' The major portion of the $7,- 
500,000 advertising budget goes 
into these radio shows, which in- 
clude: “Give and Take” (CBS), 
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It is about 25 minutes until 5 and the entire mailing room staff is on the job to 
dispatch the final mail. The big envelopes go to the various stores every day 


Paper Work to Make 
Management Easier 





Neisner Brothers, Rochester chain store operation, is 
firm believer in the best, most modern office equip- 
ment available. Here is a story of its office and ac- 
counting methods, and its modern new office building 





HAIN accounting and 
paper appear to be 
highly complicated, tedious, heart- 
breaking jobs. And they are exact- 
ly that without careful planning, 
modern equipment, and a constant 
effort to simplify every phase of it. 
How many Faster 
bunnies did we sell last year? And 
how many Father’s Day cards, of 
a certain price, size, and design 
did we sell? How many were not 
sold? And how many were sold be- 
cause the manager saw they were 
moving slowly and reduced the 


store 
work 


chocolate 


price? 
When we remember that Neisner 
Brothers carries thousands of 
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items in stock, it becomes clear 
that the accounting machinery to 
answer all the questions for thou- 
sands of items must be formidable. 
But the questions hinted at in the 
previous paragraph are just a 
fractional sample of the questions 
which must be answered if manage- 
ment can buy, merchandise, and 
sell with the precision necessary to 
extract a profit from millions of 
small sales made in stores where 
the rental costs are probably as 
high as any in the community. 
Basically the accounting and 
paper work problems boil down to 
certain key operations 
which the chain could not function. 


without 


The Model 88 Commercial Controls Postal Me 
ner Brothers headquarters mailing room. Posta 


There is a time element in every 
operation. Invoices have discount 
dates and the company policy is 
never to miss a discount. There- 
fore, the invoice goes from the 
manufacturer directly to the main 
office for entering on store pur- 
chase and accounts payable rec- 
ords with no lost discount. The 
same invoice must then go to the 
store for its receiving check, then 
back to the main office for check- 
ing against the original entry. 
Every other phase of the main 
office’s operation seems to have a 
similar need for clock-like preci- 
sion. Gas, water, light, power bills 
for all the stores must be audited 
and paid in time to catch the dis- 
count, if any. Because so much of 
a chain’s sales depends on special 
days and seasons such as Christ- 
mas, Valentine Day, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, graduation time, 
Fourth of July, vacation season, 
school opening, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, there is still more 
need for precision timing in every 
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not be delayed and mail from 
store managers simply cannot re- 
main on somebody’s desk un- 
answered; to answer the mail 
promptly often means reference to 
records which must be instantly 
available and absolutely correct. 
These problems of timing, of 
speed in operation, of exactness 
appear to have been uppermost in 
planning every office procedure at 
Neisner Brothers. The aim is to 





have all the needed records fully 


(Above) What the company calls ‘‘heavy mail,’’ consisting of parcels and pa 
ages, is weighed on this scale which indicates the postage required by z¢ 


analyzed and recapitulated, but 
only so long as those records are 


vital to operation. In the zie aed (Below) The accounts payable system at Neisner Brothers handles a 1 


tion of records there is a basic volume with minimum work. Six National Ellis bookkeeping machines are 1 
policy never to copy anything if 
the original record can be used; 
for example, the cash register 
reading tickets, taken at opening 
and closing each day, for every 
register in the entire chain follow 
the store cashier reports right 
through to the final accounting 
operation, to eliminate costly 
copying. 

To fully understand the preci- 
sion which rules at Neisner’s main 
office, suppose we start at the mail- 
ing room, which is in the basement 
of headquarters building. Mail to 
and from stores is vital, and com- 
munications must not be delayed ; 
(Continued on page 38) 
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It is about 25 minutes until 5 and the entire mailing room staff is on the job to 
dispatch the final mail. The big envelopes go to the various stores every day 


Paper Work to Make 
Management Easier 





Neisner Brothers, Rochester chain store operation, is 
firm believer in the best, most modern office equip- 
ment available. Here is a story of its office and ac- 
counting methods, and its modern new office building 





HAIN store accounting and 
paper work appear to be 
highly complicated, tedious, heart- 
breaking jobs. And they are exact- 
ly that without careful planning, 
modern equipment, and a constant 
effort to simplify every phase of it. 
How many Easter 
bunnies did we sell last year? And 
how many Father’s Day cards, of 
a certain price, size, and design 
did we sell? How many were not 
sold? And how many were sold be- 
cause the manager saw they were 


chocolate 


-moving slowly and reduced the 
price? 

When we remember that Neisner 
Brothers carries thousands of 


16 


items in stock, it becomes clear 
that the accounting machinery to 
answer all the questions for thou- 
sands of items must be formidable. 
But the questions hinted at in the 
previous paragraph are just a 
fractional sample of the questions 
which must be answered if manage- 
ment can buy, merchandise, and 
sell with the precision necessary to 
extract a profit from millions of 
small sales made in stores where 
the rental costs are probably as 
high as any in the community. 
Basically the accounting and 
paper work problems boil down to 
without 


certain key operations 


which the chain could not function. 


There is a time element in every 
operation. Invoices have discount 
dates and the company policy is 
never to miss a discount. There- 
fore, the invoice goes from the 
manufacturer directly to the main 
office for entering on store pur- 
chase and accounts payable rec- 
ords with no lost discount. The 
same invoice must then go to the 
store for its receiving check, then 
back to the main office for check- 
ing against the original entry. 
Every other phase of the main 
office’s operation seems to have a 
similar need for clock-like preci- 
sion. Gas, water, light, power bills 
for all the stores must be audited 
and paid in time to catch the dis- 
count, if any. Because so much of 
a chain’s sales depends on special 
days and seasons such as Christ- 
mas, Valentine Day, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, graduation time, 
Fourth of July, vacation season, 
school opening, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, there is still more 
need for precision timing in every 
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operation. Communications — to 
and from store managers must 
not be delayed and mail from 
store managers simply cannot re- 
main on somebody’s desk un- 
answered; to answer the mail 
promptly often means reference to 
records which must be instantly 
available and absolutely correct. 
These problems of timing, of 
speed in operation, of exactness 
appear to have been uppermost in 
planning every office procedure at 
Neisner Brothers. The aim is to 7] 
have all the needed records fully om 
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only so long as those records are 
viet tn apeeation. ie the iy od (Below) The accounts payable system at Neisner Brothers handles a large 
tion of records there is a basic volume with minimum work. Six National Ellis bookkeeping machines are used 
policy never to copy anything if 
the original record can be used; 
for example, the cash _ register 
reading tickets, taken at opening 
and closing each day, for every 
register in the entire chain follow 
the store cashier reports right 
through to the final accounting 
operation, to eliminate costly 
copying. 

To fully understand the preci- 
sion which rules at Neisner’s main 
office, suppose we start at the mail- 
ing room, which is in the basement 
of headquarters building. Mail to 
and from stores is vital, and com- 
munications must not be delayed ; 
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Are Business Worries 
Backed by Facts? 





Too many worries about a bust in business seem to be 
the result of studying the past without weighing the 
forces of the present. Unless something unforeseen 
should happen, the boom should continue for awhile 





B, Robert es ,” 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


HE outlook for business, ac- 
cording to most forecasters, 
now promises over-all high produc- 
tion well into 1949—as far as the 
economist’s eye can see. While 
business soft spots are on the rise, 
as must be expected, the demand 
for the majority of the nation’s 
goods and services should sustain 
our industrial pace. 

But despite widely advertised 
agreement among almost all busi- 
ness analysts that earlier fears of 
a general recession were unfounded 
(they were largely based on an in- 
sufficient appreciation of the size 
of consumer and industrial back- 
logs), the mood of the business 
community continues to be wary 
and even somewhat pessimistic. 

To a considerable extent this 
refusal to ride the boom for all it 
is worth has contributed to the 
longevity and the healthiness of 
our prosperity. We enter the 
fourth year of our postwar boom 
with a deflated stock market, with 
reasonable inventories and_ close 
purchasing policies, and with gen- 
eral caution about future commit- 
ments. Only in real estate is there 
something resembling a specula- 


‘tive inflation of values. Never- 


theless, businessmen feel that our 
prosperity is built on shaky foun- 
dations, that there is a yet undealt 
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joker in the economic deck. How 
reasonable are these doubts about 
our prosperity? What do they 
question? 

One of the most frequently en- 
countered attitudes of doubt stems 
from business’ conviction that a 
boom must be followed by a bust. 
Pointing to the past, management 
has no trouble in making a case 
for the what-goes-up-must-come- 
down point of view. And having 
been lulled into false security dur- 
ing the 1929 “permanent plateau,” 
industrialists are determined not 
to be caught unprepared a second 
time. 

Yet there are differences between 
this prosperity and any that we 
have ever experienced before. To 
begin with, this boom generated 
its momentum under the impelling 
vacuum of 4 years of depleted con- 
sumer inventories and postponed 
capital expansion. During the 
time of curtailed civilian produc- 
tion the economy grew enormous- 
ly ; when the war was over business 
faced a nation 10 per cent larger 
in population and 100 per cent 
richer in national income. 

A second factor differentiating 
this boom from previous ones is the 
importance of Federal expendi- 
tures in sustaining our national in- 
come. The Government which last 


year laid out $38,600,000,000 will 
increase its expenditures to $43,- 
000,000,000 in the year ahead. 
Our armaments program is still 
growing; originally budgeted at 
just over $10,000,000,000 a year, 
it is now pointing at twice that 
figure. 

But most important of all, this 
prosperity is unique in that public 
policy has provided props to 
bolster the economy against de- 
cline. Our exports are stimulated 
by ERP, our agricultural pur- 
chasing power by the crop loan 
program. Large-scale Government 
spending—for armaments or for 
any other purpose—sets a floor 
under the nation’s purchasing 
power. Federal spending is one 
stream of income which is not sub- 
ject to the ills of economic fortune. 
As we have said many times, a 
large Government budget is a 
potential stabilizing factor of the 
very first importance. 

It would seem that business 
worries about an impending bust 
are too much the result of studying 
the past without weighing the 
forces of the present. Unless our 
Government policy is reversed 
overnight—and this is a political 
as well as a practical impossibility 
—there is every reason to expect 
a continuation of our prosperity. 

But vague forebodings about 
the coming depression are only a 
part of the siege of doubts. A good 
deal of our present uncertainty 
has been the result of recent de- 
velopments in the field of business 
law. Specifically, the attitude of 
the Federal Trade Commission to- 
ward pricing methods has thrown 
confusion and some consternation 
into management’s ranks. 

Many companies do not yet 
realize the full impact of the FTC’s 
policy on basing points. An esti- 
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mate submitted to Congress by one 
member of the FTC indicates that 
the pricing policies of nearly 120,- 
000 firms may be affected. The 
testimony before the Capehart in- 
vestigating committee shows how 
vitally important basing points 
are in determining the nature and 
extent of business competition. 

Most managements are adopt- 
ing a cautious wait-and-see at- 
titude toward changing their own 
pricing policies, pending the out- 
come of the investigating commit- 
tee and its legislative recommenda- 
tions to Congress. To be on the 
safe side, all prices should be f.o.b. 
plant. But unless they are industry 
leaders, the majority of companies 
are leaving their pricing systems 
unchanged until the policy of the 
FTC under the Robinson-Patman 
Act is finally decided. This is a 
business uncertainty which should 
be cleared up within the first few 
months of 1949. 

There is still another cause for 
business worries, also stemming 
from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s interpretation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. This is the de- 
cision, upheld by the courts in the 
Morton Salt case, that quantity 
discounts must be specifically re- 
lated to demonstrable cost savings 
on the part of the seller. 

It is questionable whether the 
complex criteria of the Supreme 
Court as to what constitutes a 
“cost saving” could ever be so 
simply stated that the uncertain- 
ties concerning the “correct” price 
would be removed. What is legal 
and what is not have become a mat- 
ter for the specialized skills of the 
accountant and the lawyer. Until 
the matter is clarified in the courts 
or in Congress most managements 
will leave their price structures in- 
tact, provided there is no obvious 
discrimination between classes of 
customers. One point that stands 
out from the Morton Salt decision 
is that channels of distribution 
must be rigidly respected; re- 
tailers, regardless of size or im- 
portance, may not be sold goods 
at prices lower than those offered 
to wholesalers. 
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The burden of proof as to sav- 
ings in cost and injury to com- 
petition has been shifted to the 
shoulders of management. Small 
wonder that management is wor- 
ried over another responsibility to- 
ward the law. But until the policy 
of the FTC has been further clari- 
fied, it is premature for manage- 
ment to make ill-considered and 
hasty changes in its quantity dis- 
count policies. This may be a wise 
time to consider the cost savings 
which can be demonstrated to arise 
from larger orders; this may well 
be a foolish time to change estab- 
lished pricing procedures before 
the Government’s policy has been 
completely spelled out. 

There are still other uncertain- 
ties hanging over the business 


Our economy has been considerably bolstered by public 


loan program which has stin 


1ulated the nation’ 


scene. And as long as the interna- 
tional situation continues to be 
unresolved, these basic insecurities 
Intolerable as _ the 
present war of nerves may be, it is 
certainly preferable to a shooting 
war. Humanitarian considerations 
aside and 
political convictions, from a busi- 
ness standpoint alone, war would 
bring an imposition of controls 
and a centralized economic direc- 


will remain. 


regardless of one’s 


tion which might well mean the 
end of private enterprise for the 
future. 

While our system is operating 
in an atmosphere of international 
crisis, heavily burdened with taxes, 
unsure of the legality of tradi- 
tional pricing methods, worried 

(Continued on page 50) 





policy such as the crop 


s agricultural purchasing power 
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Wasted Filing Motions 


Can Be Cut 


There are many good filing systems available through 
reliable manufacturers. Businesses often find certain 
systems are more adaptable to their needs. Here are 
3 companies that cut wasted time with rotary files 








Ditto, Inc., has found the Cardineer particularly useful in checking price 
listings of its products and employs three units, each with duplicate cards 


HE Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company believes that wasted 
motion has its place. 

A good bowler can spare a few 
extra swings while warming up to 
his high game for the night, or a 
pin boy can dawdle a few moments 
without causing too much trouble. 
But the bowling equipment manu- 
facturer realizes that wasted mo- 
tion has no place in an office. And 
that is why it uses an up-to-date 
filing system in each of its 21 
branch offices to keep accurate rec- 
ords of its inventory, as well as a 
reliable check on its customers’ 
names and addresses. 

Brunswick’s rotary file, named 
Cardineer by its manufacturer, 
Diebold, Inc., has more than 5,000 
records; about half of them are 
customer cards, filed alphabeti- 
cally by state, city, and customer, 
and the rest are product cards. 
That is, there is a card for every 
one of Brunswick’s regular cus- 
tomers, and also a card for every 
product sold by the company. 

When one order from a daily 
average of from 250 to 300 orders 


comes in, it is first checked with 


These motions were necessary to refer to 10 accounts If you used loose-leaf records of 1900, these motions 
out of 5,000, using the heavy, bound books current in 1890 would be required to look up the 10 accounts in 5,000 
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the proper customer card to make 
sure the name, address, and other 
customer information is correct. 
Then the various items on the 
order are checked with the proper 
product cards to make sure the 
merchandise is on hand. The 
quantity of different items on the 
order is posted on the cards, pro- 
viding a perpetual inventory, and 
the order is then ready to be 
filled. When the regular inventory 
is added to, postings are also made 
on the Cardineer cards to keep the 
sards up to date. 

The product cards are used, of 
course, to keep adequate inventory 
on hand. When the stock of a par- 
ticular product is getting low, as 
indicated by its card, orders go 
out immediately to replenish it. 

In comparison to its old rather 
hit-or-miss filing system, Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender has virtually 
no wasted motion with the Cardi- 
neer. The rotary machine is motor 
driven, and a foot switch turns the 
wheel to any desired position. Sec- 
tions of cards can be taken from 
the Cardineer and _ distributed 
among several girls during rush 
periods. 

Brunswick’s old system, while 
not having a great deal of organi- 
zation, would probably be classi- 
fied as visible cabinet files. The 
customer card file, when it did 
exist, was separate from the prod- 
uct file, thus necessitating endless 
motions to find the same informa- 
tion that is now in the Cardineer. 


~ 


¥}, ay - nxt ~ 
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Card records in trays have their advantages, but seven 
cabinets are needed to house a system of 5,000 accounts 
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Before using cabinet files, Bruns- 
wick, along with many other com- 
panies at that time, fumbled with 
loose-leaf records. Although such 
binders made it an easy matter to 
remove obsolete records, the sys- 
tem was little better than the 
heavy, bound books that were 
popular—or at least in use—just 
before the turn of the century. 
The accompanying photographs 
illustrate the various systems and 
the comparative motions that are 
necessary to find 10 accounts 
using each system. Small electric 
bulbs were attached to the wrists 
and head of the operator, “A” on 
the left hand, “B” on the right 
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hand, and “C” on the head. Pro- 
longed exposures were then made, 
recording the light lines that fol- 
lowed each movement in referring 
to the 
selected at random. 

It isn’t difficult to see how much 
wasted motion Brunswick is saving 


accounts, which were 


through the use of rotary files. 
And when it is realized that the 
company saves 21 times (for 21 
branch offices) the motions shown 
on the photographs of the old 
filing systems, the time and money 
are no small matters. 

Rotary files, of course, can be 
used for numerous purposes. One 


(Continued on page 36) 


The pictures below were made this way. Electric lights were placed on the 
operator’s head and wrists and prolonged exposures recorded the motion lines 


r 


With the rotarized records in Cardineer, these motions 
were traced as the operator went through her routine 
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A Week’s Work Done 
In Eight Hours 





Cost-center accounting enables bookbinders to figure 
closely—but is also time consuming. Machines can 
change this, reducing some major tasks to small jobs 





by, Henry V1. Gallagher, dr. 


ORE than 40 per cent of man- 
hours spent in office work has 
been saved at Brock & Rankin, 
Inc., Chicago bookbinders, since 
installation of Remington Rand 
mechanical accounting machines. 


On one operation alone a task of 
48 hours has been cut to a daily 
8-hour chore. 

Part of this, officials admit, is 
due to the accounting methods 
which Brock & Rankin uses. Book- 


binding, officers explain, is a com- 
plicated business. About 35,000 
processes figured on multiple types 
of books involved, varying quanti- 
ties, and combinations of separate 
services performed for publisher 
and printer clients have to be esti- 
mated and priced. 

But the key to the entire system 
lies in the fact that costs and over- 
head are figured for each function, 
rather than costs on an over-all 
basis with overhead tacked on, re- 
sulting in a closer apportionment 
of all cost to the specific job than 
would be possible with any other 
method. Allied to this basic idea 
is an insistence on accuracy of 


Key punching the original file card on a Brock & Rankin job. Punched from information on the daily time sheet under 
the operator’s left hand, it is filed permanently. Reversed enlargement under the lamp is a duplicate of the punch card 
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NE of the popular numbers in the 

new Mode- Maker desk line is this 
secretary's desk, No. 1760F TR, with 
improved, easy-to-handle, roll-away 
typewriter shelf. 


When the pedestal door is opened, the 
shelf glides out with an easy finger pull. 
This automatically lowers the door so 
that the shelf when raised extends over 
and rests on it. This arrangement gives 
free access to the full-width center 
drawer. A further innovation is the 
swivel typewriter platform, fastened to 


the shelf at only one point. Fhe type- 


,ODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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writer turns at any angle, to eliminate 
awkward positions, prevent interference 
of the front edge of the desk with the 
typist’s arms, and take advantage of 
the best lighting, thereby improving 
vision for better, faster work in copying 
and transcribing. 


No. 1760FTR is one of 31 different 
models—a desk or table for every office 
job. Any model may be had in either 
29” or 3014” height. All standard desks 
have modern 30” depth. Mode-Makers 
are as practical as they are beautiful, as 
efficient as they look. 
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estimation which the management 
prides itself upon keeping almost 
figure perfect. 

Brock & Rankin officials claim 
they can predetermine the hour ex- 
penses of any machine and crew 
with almost 100 per cent accuracy 
on any specific job. Adjustments 
in predetermined hour costs used 
in the estimating are made as 
quickly as it is determined that 
variations exist between the com- 
pany’s predetermined costs and its 
actual costs. 


This is accomplished through 
what they call cost-center account- 
ing. Probably the first firm in the 
bookbinding business to institute 
such a system, this company di- 
vides its costs into six different 
types, aside from labor cost. The 
six categories, figured as overhead, 
are: Indirect cost (crew time, oil- 
ing, and cleaning machines ), super- 
visory time, overtime and vacation 
pay, major maintenance and over- 
haul, shipping, and building ex- 
These relatively 


penses. costs, 


Brock & Rankin tab operator Rita Yursis watches as numeric tab and sum- 


mary punch totes up figures that formerly took hours to assemble manually 
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fixed, are apportioned to each cost 
center as factors in calculating 
predetermined hourly rates to be 
used in each case. 

Each of 99 principal functions 
involved in phases of bookbinding 
is designated as a cost center. Pre- 
determined hour cost is figured on 
a separate basis for each cost 
center. The amount of use of each 
cost center plus the cost of mate- 
rials involved determines the cost 
of any bookbinding job done in 
the plant. 

Although this may sound fairly 
simple, the amount of work in- 
volved in the tabulations is enor- 
mous. One billing clerk, 2 senior 
cost and payroll clerks, and 6 
junior cost and payroll clerks used 
to work a long 44-hour week keep- 
ing the required records up to date. 
Now the same job is done by 2 
junior cost and payroll clerks and 
2 senior cost clerks on a lighter 
3714-hour-week basis. 

The remainder of the work is 
done by machines. One 275 numeric 
tab and summary punch, one sort- 
ing machine, and two key punches 
have absorbed the major record- 
ing roles in the accounting depart- 
ment. The system starts with the 
employee’s daily time ticket upon 
which he notes the job number, 
kind of job, cost center, quantity, 
machine, type of operation, and 
actual time spent on the specific 
job. His hour rate is added to this 
time ticket by a cost department 
clerk and the total amount of his 
earnings to be charged to each 
operation on which he worked is 
calculated. 

This information is punched on 
the original punch card—each 
separate job of his workday is 
recorded similarly on a separate 
vard. A tape is run daily on the 
time tickets and also on the punch 
‘cards and then compared, first 
step in a constant search for pos- 
sible errors. 

Information from these original 
cards is also transferred daily to 


payroll summary cards for each 


These daily payroll 


ards, 


employee. 
summary 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Arc welding a new Ford coupe ‘‘on the line’’ at Ford plant in Dearborn, Michigan. 


Automobiles? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Wherever men get down to business, 
Moore helps cut the cost of doing 
business! 


Ford Motor Company, user of many 
types of Moore business forms, ap- 
preciates the quality of Moore products 
and service. And even the smallest 
business can benefit — because Moore 
offers the right business form for every 
form of business. For example: Moore 
recently designed — for a small Dela- 
ware company —a 4-part combined 


Books for 
usiness Machine Forms 
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Sales Instanta: Carbon- 
Every Business Operation Extraction Unit Sets 


fuel oil delivery ticket-invoice form 
that vastly speeded delivery and billing 
procedures . . . and cut costs. 


Your business, too, can combine 
forms, eliminate writings — and save. 
For proof, call your local Moore office, 
in over 200 cities from coast to coast. 
Factories in Niagara Falls and Elmira, 
N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denton, 
Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, 
Calif. Also sales offices and factories 
across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


MOORE @ 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Registers and Continuous Register Forms 
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Combined Forms Slash 
Billing Time 





Old, outmoded systems are not always essential before 
money-saving new ones are tried. Combination forms, 
used at John Horne, have been saving money all along 





REAT savings in time and 
money are accruing daily to 
the John Horne Company of 
Evanston, Illinois, candy manu- 
facturers. This firm from its post- 


war beginnings has used a combi- 
nation shipping-tag-bill-of-lading 
form which has simplified office 
routine to a minimum. 

Officials of the company believe 


that about 25 per cent more orders 
can be processed daily by this 
method than was originally esti- 
mated. This one fact alone demon- 
strates the desirability of keeping 
abreast of current developments 
in the office management and ac- 
counting field. 

The forms are made by Uarcc, 
Incorporated, forms research an | 
publishing company. Use of the 
forms with an IBM Electromati: 


In one sitting file copies, invoice, bill, and estimation forms are completed, using carbons and mechanical typewriter. 
Note bars behind the machine which hold permanent carbon paper inserts while operator types data for record: 
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PROFITS FROM 
INVENTORIES 


as described in this timely, FREE book. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Yes, thousands of businesses are successfully applying 
the principles of effective inventory control outlined 
in this unique book! And it’s yours for the asking— 
Remington Rand’s new, authoritative 24-page study 
“How To Get Profits From Inventories.” It’s packed 
with helpful facts, figures, charts that will show you 
how to attain a realistic picture of your inventory 
status...whether your position is safe or precarious... 
whether you’re acting on facts or guesswork. 

Today, more than ever, you need positive, accurate 
control over inventory ... to prevent costly overstocks 
and to avoid shortages of fast-selling items. You can 
have such control—and this booklet tells how— with 
a simplified system that will cost you less for clerical 
upkeep than you’re probably paying right 
now ... and that will save time for you in 


si TY Pe 
a We, 


your own day-to-day control of buying and 
selling. Act quickly— mail coupon today. "2, AAMIVERsARY 


Remiaglon Road 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


315 FOURTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Yes—send FREE copy of your new 24-page 
book, “How To Get Profits From Inventories.” 


Chas cane ces es Os es a 
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typewriter has made _ possible 


the writing of the bill of lading 
with two copies, the customer’s 
bill, and all necessary office copies 
to figure commissions and keep a 
permanent record of the individual 


transaction in one operation. 

This method of handling paper 
work makes use of Multi-Linkt 
forms which may be brought into 
place by the mechanics of the type- 
writer, rather than being inserted 
individually. Carbon paper is held 
by the machine itself, so that there 
is no need to insert carbons and at 
the same time there is a minimum 
waste of the copying paper. Also, 
errors caused by copying figures 
from one form to another are 
eliminated by the carbon device. 
Even pressure by the keys of the 
machine makes all impressions 
sharp and readable. 

At its present rate, the John 
Horne organization writes about 
200 of these forms a day, handling 
an average of $300,000 worth of 
business a month. One clerk can 
keep complete track of all orders— 
writing bills and filing necessary 
office copies. The operation is made 
easier by accounting practices 
which call for billing and shipping 
orders simultaneously. 

To illustrate the system, we will 
assume that a customer orders 
several cartons of each product 
produced in the John Horne plant 
for delivery at a certain date. Ex- 
perience shows that most cus- 
tomers buy the entire line, so this 
is an average order. 

When the order comes through 
to the office the form is made out, 
showing the consignee, destination, 
and route. A customer order num- 
ber is also recorded on the form, 
the first copy of which serves as a 
uniform straight bill of lading. All 
forms are handled in numerical 
order according to invoice num- 
bers which are printed on each. 
Thus, the bill of lading and all 
other forms referring to the same 
order will carry the same invoice 
number in addition to the customer 
order number. 

In addition to all the copied in- 
formation, the bill of lading car- 
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ries a record of prepayments, 
agent’s number, dates, and ship- 
per’s stamp along with signatures. 
This information is also carried on 
the two copies, one of which serves 
as a shipping order and one of 
which serves as a memorandum of 
the shipment which is attached to 
the original invoice and mailed to 
the customer. 

The fourth copy of the form is 
the bill itself, carrying the invoice 
number for quick reference in case 
of correspondence concerning the 
order. Bills, along with the usual 
listings of quantity, weight, de- 
scription, amount, and terms, in- 
clude all copied information and 
the order date and salesman in- 
volved in the individual order. 

Fifth copy is the key office file 
copy with bright yellow borders 
which make it easily distinguished 
from other office papers. This 
copy, containing all the informa- 
tion on the bill and other copies, 
is filed according to the invoice 
number. This numerical file is a 
permanent file, containing voided 
copies as well as true ones, which is 
kept indefinitely. This file is im- 
mediately available in case some 
reference to former business is 
needed. 

Another copy, with pink 
borders, which contains the same 
information is filed with accounts 
receivable and used for informa- 
tion for the ledgers. It is attached 
to the order received from the cus- 
tomer and both are filed under the 
date of shipment. 

The same information is used by 
the salesman in figuring his com- 
mission on the order. This is sent 
to him on a copy with blue edges 
which contains all the information 
from former copies. A duplicate of 
this form, with orange edges, is 
held by the company and used to 
check the salesman’s commission. 

It should be noted that the key 
number in the entire system is the 
invoice number which not only 
identifies the order but also shows 
the total number of shipments 
which have left the plant. The file 
of office copies of shipments, kept 
in strict numerical order, is a ver- 


tical file arrangement which holds 
the sheets in an orderly pile with 
rods which fit through locse-leaf 
type holes in the sheets themselves. 

This file of completed orders is 
easily available and saves much 
time involved in checking through 
several different files for informa- 
tion on shipments. Billing copies, 
attached to customers’ orders, are 
also kept permanently, but these 
are mainly useful as a check on the 
office file, after orders have been 
processed. 

Although the Uarco system is 
the only system the John Horne 
Company has used since its incep- 
tion, officers are confident that it 
has saved the company money. 
They point out that the single of- 
fice file system saves considerable 
time in record keeping, that one 
office worker is able to do the work 
of six or eight under other systems 
and that the chances of mistake 
are cut to a minimum through the 
use of the carbon-copy technique. 

A further refinement of the sys- 
tem can be introduced by having 
the names of products manufac- 
tured by the company printed on 
the forms so that merely quantities 
might be listed. The Horne Com- 
pany has not found this useful as 
yet, however, because the line is 
changing, due to its relative new- 
ness. Also, in the candy manufac- 
turing business a certain amount 
of product change is expected. 

Horne officers point out that 
the main advantage of the system 
is the accuracy and ease of filing. 
Later on the time-saving printed 
brand name method might be 
feasible, but at the present state 
of growth time used in writing 
names and descriptions is not re- 
garded as a major factor. 

However, they suggest more 
stable businesses might effect an 
even greater savings through the 
method of printing brand names. 
Operators point out that printed 
material of this sort would ease 
the classification of other items on 
the forms, saving some time. Also, 
almost one-third of the time used 
in filling out present forms goes to 
typing the brand names. 
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Comptroller 


1. The human tar¢get. Carson attracts abuse like a 
target attracts arrows. Whenever the boss wants rush 
reports, Carson is speared by a demoralized staff tired 
of overtime with old-time methods. Carson hasn’t dis- 
covered how modern offices save money and time with 
McBee methods that involve no costly installations 
nor special skills, yet increase individual work output. 


President 


2. The icebergs. Ferris freezes into complete paraly- 
sis awaiting inventory, purchasing and sales reports. 
The bulk of this iceberg is beneath the surface, in 
obsolete methods of keeping records. He’d melt with 
Keysort cards and machines. They’d put at his finger- 
tips... when he needs them...a// the facts about all his 
operations that involve men, machines or materials. 


Friends of yours? 


Sales Manager 


3. The pearl diver. Smith strangles when he dives 
into oceans of figures trying to find out how Hender- 
son’s September sales of No. 413 in Tulsa compare 
with the country and with a year ago. Wouldn’t 
always be in over his head if he used McBee’s Unit 
Analysis which tells him quickly how Henderson’s 
record on every item stacks up in the over-all picture. 


Production Manager 


4. The weight lifter. Potter mentally carries the 
weight of an idle punch press, drilling machine and 
four idle operators . . . all waiting for materials lost in 
the shuffle of obsolete records. He’d lift a load off his 
mind and steady production with Keysort, the card 
with the million dollar punch that keeps close, fast 
tab on all materials as well as men and machines. 


McBee gives you simple, low cost meth- 
ods, machines and products to solve the 
problem of mounting costs in providing 
accurate and useful managementcontrols. 

Keysort, for example, is based on a 
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card with holes punched adjacent to 
the edges, each hole representing a 
predetermined coding. When these 
holes are notched, the cards become 
mechanically articulate, making it pos- 


sible to collect a great deal of data... 
classify it... file it...find it...use 
it... quickly and with minimum error. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in, or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card * 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. N. Y. Offices in principal cities 





Build Good Will with 


Birthday Wishes 


Thomas E. Neuberger, young man with an idea, 
started Anniversaries, Inc., to sell Chicago retail- 
ers the idea of remembering their customers’ 
important dates with greeting cards, gift checks 


By M. C. Trench 


OU have to be able to whistle 
while you work to be a sales- 
man for Tom Neuberger’s service, 
Anniversaries, Inc. And that is 
about the only qualification needed 
outside of the usual physical and 
mental standards, for the service 
is easy to sell. Started 28 months 
ago, Anniversaries now remembers 
250,000 people for its clients and 
hopes to have 1,000,000 names 
within a year. 
Why whistle? Whistling “Hap- 
py Birthday to You” is how an 
Anniversaries salesman announces 


Mr. Neuberger’s birthday wishes 
have paid many happy returns 
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himself — and gets attention — 
when he walks into a Chicago store 
and hands the owner his card with 
the slogan, “We remember so you 
can forget.” Then the salesman ex- 
plains how much good will the 
merchant can reap by remembering 
his customers on their birthdays 
and anniversaries. Using the serv- 
ice can also gain a lot of word-of- 
mouth advertising and build store 
traffic. To make it simple for the 
shopkeeper to do this, Anniver- 
saries will handle the details for 21 
cents a greeting, no contract, no 
minimum fee. 

The merchant has a choice of 
three types of cards: “Best wishes” 
which covers everything, “We've 
got a little gift for you” birthday 
card, and a special one for cocktail 
lounges enclosing a check for a free 
drink to help celebrate the cus- 
tomer’s anniversary. 

With these cards Anniversaries 
sends a facsimile check. The store’s 
name and address are printed on 
top and the customer’s name and 
address are typed on the “Pay to 
the order of” line. Amount is filled 
in with: 10 or 20 per cent discount 
on the next purchase, one corsage, 
one round of free drinks, or “all 
the health, wealth, and happiness,” 
as the case may be. 

The merchant gets a stack of 
anniversary record cards for cus- 


tomers to fill in name, address, 
wife’s or husband’s name, bot! 
birthdays, and their anniversary 
Zach week these cards are collectec 
by the salesman. At the office th 
information is filed according to 
dates to remember, name of thx 
shop, and name of the customer. 

When the date to be remem 
bered rolls around, the custome: 
receives a birthday or anniversary 
card with the check the merchani 
picked inside. A copy of each check 
is sent to the retailer. 

The cards are well received, fo: 
61 to 63 per cent of these checks 
are “cashed in” at the retail stores. 
Reason for the high return, ac 
cording to Tom Neuberger, is that 
the remembrance strikes at a per- 
son’s weakest point, his vanity. 
Everybody likes to be remembered 
on his special day. A warm glow 
for the store that sent the greeting 
develops in the customer. 

The storekeeper gets a warm 
glow, too. Most people receive gifts 
of money on their special days. 
Combine one check good for a dis- 
count on the next purchase with 
gift money  singeing 
pocket, and you have increased 
sales. So that the novelty won’t 
wear off, Anniversaries guarantees 
its clients that no competitor 
within a mile will be sold the serv- 
ice. Only 2 per cent of clients have 
discontinued the service, one 4 
bookie who preferred to be forgot 
ten after the law stepped in. 

Suppose people like being re 
membered so much that they fill in 
a new card with different anniver- 
sary and birthday dates to keep 
the gifts coming? Anniversaries 
compares each new card with th 
names on file to avoid duplicates. 

Users of the service are also 
protected against sending greet- 

(Continued on page 60) 


someone’s 
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Only huge volume production to meet great 
popular demand makes it possible to offer this 
famous Burroughs adding machine at so low a 
price. Fast, accurate, dependable, it’s a Burroughs 
through and through . . . precision-built to the 
high standards that have made Burroughs the 
most-used adding machines in the world. 


Your local Burroughs representative can show 
you why a Burroughs at only $125.00 will out- 
perform and outlast any other adding machine 
in its price field. Give him a call now, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs €) 
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How GM Guards Health of Its Executives 


(Continued from page 9) 


discuss findings. This in no way 
violated the confidential nature of 
individual reports, because execu- 
tives and findings could not be 
related.” 

The reports listed the number of 
employees examined and the dif- 
ferent diagnoses made. No two 
clinics reported their findings in 
like manner, and in comparing re- 
sults, not all of the information 
could be correlated. 

The panel was composed of Dr. 
Howard Hartman of the Mayo 
Clinic ; Dr. Ross McLean of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; Dr. D. W. 
Atchley of Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York; Dr. H. G. Beck of the 
Diagnostic Clinic, Baltimore; Dr. 
W. J. Kerr of University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. R. C. Moehlig of 
Harper Hospital, Detroit; Dr. 
F. J. Gregg of the Pittsburgh 
Clinic ; and Dr. R. L. Haden of the 
Cleveland Clinic. Dr. Selby was 
moderator and Dr. Earl F. Lutz, 
GM associate medical consultant, 
reported a statistical analysis 
which furnished a basis for the 
discussion. 

The statistics compiled covered 
718 GM executives. Of these, 590 
showed pathology of one kind or 
another but mostly minor. 

The diagnoses reported were 
classified under nine different 
systems: 

The blood and circulatory sys- 
tem accounted for 23.88 per cent 
of the total pathology reported. 
The most commonly reported 
diseases in this category were 
hypertension, 60 cases; hemor- 
rhoids, 50; arteriosclerosis, 24; 
electrocardiographic changes, 21 ; 
myocardial damage, 20; and high 
blood pressure, 18. These six 
diagnoses accounted for 65 per 
cent of the cases reported under 
this category, while ten other clas- 
sifications accounted for the other 
35 per cent. 

The endocrine system accounted 
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_for 17.87 per cent of the total 


diseases reported. The most com- 
monly reported ailments in this 
category were obesity and hypo- 
thyroidism. These two items ac- 
counted for 75 per cent of the 
cases of this kind reported, while 
the other 25 per cent included six 
other diagnoses. 

The gastrointestinal system 
accounted for 17.06 per cent of 
the total pathology. Most com- 
monly reported diseases were 
pyorrhea, 55 cases; hernia, 37; 
duodenal ulcer, 25; and _ gall- 
bladder disease, 11. These four 
totaled 128 cases, or 61 per cent, 
while 24 other diagnoses accounted 
for the remaining 82 cases. 

The respiratory system was 
represented by 9.83 of total 
pathology reported. Most com- 
monly reported diseases were sinus- 
itis, 34 cases; septic tonsils, 19; 
deviated septa, 15; tuberculosis, 
13; and emphysema (rupture of 
air cells of the lungs), 11. These 
five diseases represented 76 per 
cent of total cases reported, while 
11 others accounted for the other 
24 per cent. 

The nervous system, including 
eye and ear senses, accounted for 
8.53 per cent of the total diseases 
reported. Most commonly reported 
diseases were psychoneurosis, 33 
cases; ocular pathology, 19; im- 
paired hearing, 15; and migraine, 
13. These accounted for 76 per 
cent of ailments in this classifica- 
tion, while ten other diseases ac- 
counted for the other 24 per cent. 

The skeletal and muscular sys- 
tem accounted for 7.47 per cent 
of the total pathology reported. 
Most commonly reported diseases 
were arthritis, 33 cases, and flat 
feet or foot strain, 19 cases. Thir- 
teen other classifications accounted 
for 40 cases. 

The genito-urinary system was 
represented by 81 cases, or 6.58 
per cent of total pathology re- 


ported. Most commonly reported 
diseases were prostatic hyper- 
trophy, 10 cases; prostatitis, 12; 
hydrocele, 6. The other 67 per cent 
of cases included 15 other ailments. 

There were 24 different classifi- 
cations of cases reported under 
dermatology, totaling 5.04 per 
cent of all pathology. 

Allergies reported included 5 
cases of hay fever, 5 of allergic 
rhinitis, 3 of allergic asthma, and 
1 of food allergy. 

No analysis of mortality ree- 
ords has been made since the plan 
was inaugurated, but statistics on 
this and many other phases of the 
subject are being accumulated. 
Dr. Selby expressed the opinion 
that the program is working satis- 
factorily and that it has been well 
justified thus far, but he insists 
that it will take 10 years to ac- 
cumulate and analyze all of the 
pertinent statistics on the subject. 
He does not think that industrial 
executives, as a class, die excep- 
tionally young, nor does he agree 
that diseases of the heart and 
apoplexy are more _ prevalent 
among them than they are among 
other classes of people. There has 
been a notable increase in the per- 
centage of deaths from such 
causes, he says, but this is true of 
the population generally, and is 
attributable largely to the fact 
that people are living longer than 
formerly. 

The trend of executive examina- 
tions, he said, is toward apprais- 
ing the functional capacity of the 
organs, rather than toward a)- 
praising the pathology only. In 
other words, medical men are not 
so much whit 
damage has already been done «s 
they are with what’s left of tlie 
damaged organs and how those 
examined can adapt themselves to 
make the best possible use of it to 


concerned with 


avoid expensive breakdowns and 


prolong body functioning. 
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Put Ditto to work in your business. See how it saves copy 
work and manpower—effects savings in time and money 
that yield increased profits. For Ditto copies anything— 
written, printed, typed or drawn at the lowest possible cost. 


You will save whether you adapt it to fit your payroll, pro- 
duction, purchasing, or order-billing system—or profit by 
using it for such needs as listed below. If you’re doing any 
of these jobs by hand, learn how Ditto can do the same 
work faster and without error—save you hundreds of dol- 


lars in profits. Mail the coupon for facts, samples, and case 

histories on firms in every phase of business who attest to y j 

sensational savings with Ditto. 1) { Q 
[FRA A 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


2258 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, IIl. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


CHECK THESE PROFIT-MAKING APPLICATIONS. MAIL THE COUPON 


GENERAL 0 Sales Letters 0 Test Reports 0 Methods and 
MANAGEMENT 0) Quotations and Bids DO Notices and Bulletins Procedures Manuals 
0 Policy and Procedure 0 Market Analysis (-InstructionstoForemen [J Export Shipping Orders 
Manuals 0 Quotas and Perform- [ Stock Sheets 0 Export Bills of Lading 
DO Organization Charts ance Recoras 0 Inventory Reports PERSONNEL 
and Changes o Prospect Records 0 Scrap and Salvage AND INDUSTRIAL 
O Minutes of Directors O Mailing Lists Reports : RELATIONS 
Meetings 0) House Organs 0 Defective Material C Absentee Reports 
0 Reports to Stock- O Schedules Reports 0 Safety Bulletins 
holders O Advertising Layouts 0 Training Manuals (In Colors) 
(0 Conference Reports OD Sales Reports 0 Training Schedules CO Educational and Train- 
O Bulletins 0 Blank Report and ing Bulletins 
O Minutes of Manage- Record Forms OFFICE C0 Blank Report and Rec- 
ment Committee Meet- O ———— MANAGEMENT ord Forms 
ings atements om 
. FINANCE CO Instruction Sheets Oo — and Billing o — Record 
AND ACCOUNTING ' ([( Examination Papers ystem oats 
C Balance Sheets O) Copies of Testimonial D Blank Report and Rec- a 
CO Operating Reports Letters ren d RECEIVING 
O Earnings Statements O Statistical Records a) —_— ° ires an ere 4 
CO Expense Statements 0 Convention Programs — es hic Cod Oo Recei al S ne = 
CO Audit Reports and Reports wy 0 Telegraphic es ome ta x = 
CO Budgets O Reports of Advertising O Manuals—O od o ae ema —— . 
CO Appropriations Results 0 ee —— es oO erg ; 5 
CO Financial Reports o Posters ; 0 Bulletins an otices - eport a ec- 
OD Blank Report and Rec- O Questionnaires Oo Branch Inventories ord Forms 
ont Dann O Sales Training and Shipments D Bid Requests 
Oo a System Materials 
0 Cost Analysis Records PRODUCTION . 
QO oe and Loss State- O Process and Production S258 Wee iarricce Street, Chicago 12, Hlinois 
Orders In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
SALES AND i : : “alae 
SALES PROMOTION o ns Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please 
INCLUDING C Manufacturing Specifi- | mail me Ditto profit-earning facts and Ditto 
ADVERTISING cations samples. 
O Price Lists 0 Change Orders 
0) Price Changes O Drawings and Sketches 
0 Sales Manuals O Production Reports Compan 
O Contest Bulletins 0) Charts and Graphs ened 
0 Sales Bulletins and 0D Plant Notices Address 
Instructions 0) Laboratory Reports 
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Challenge Men to Stir Latent Ability 


(Continued from page 11) 


mitted to a committee, to the sales 
department, and to important 
buyers and distributors. 

Each design is much more care- 
fully checked and studied with this 
new plan than ever before. Each 
new design must run a gamut of 
experts who are familiar with cur- 
rent trends and tastes. Now when 
a design is finally approved for a 
sample run, it has a far better 
chance of selling than under the 
old haphazard program. 

As in other businesses there are 
staples and novelties in wallpaper. 
One staple is a yellow paper for 
bedrooms. One year in the past the 
company’s line went to the buyers 
without a yellow bedroom paper. 
Competitors must have chuckled 
in delight when this was learned, 
because a yellow bedroom is a wall- 
paper staple. Under today’s 
methods of analysis and coordina- 
tion this or similar oversights can 
not occur. With the swatches on 
display for study by many dif- 
ferent people, and the necessary 
charts to show what is proposed 
for production, the new lines as 
they are introduced are carefully 
balanced. It is too much to say 
they are scientifically balanced, but 
certainly there is greater precision 
and much less waste and guess- 
work. 

Mr. Yates brought in J. E. 
Seguine and W. E. Ream as vice 
presidents in charge of sales. 
Under their direction the sales de- 
partment has been expanded, an 
advertising program has been set 
in motion, and many improvements 
have been put into action in every 
phase of sales, advertising, and 
distribution. 

With the exception of one other 
line, wallpaper is usually sold to 
any and all dealers who can be in- 
duced to buy. ; 

Mr. Yates wanted to improve 
dealer relationships and to have 
dealers which were closer to the 
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company, and who could be de- 
pended upon for large volume. To 
create a line which could be sold on 
a franchise basis, Mr. Seguine was 
delegated to develop the Nancy 
Warren line of wallpaper as a 
separate division. This line is sold 
only through carefully selected 
franchise distributors who work 
with United much more closely 
than is usually customary. 

Other developments at United 
since Mr. Yates became president 
include the organization of Trimz 
Company, Inc., to produce and 
sell ready-pasted wallpaper and 


borders, and Trimz draperies. 


Varlar, Inc., maker of stainproof 
wall coverings, was also formed. 


Another innovation is Trimz 
rayon and cotton draperies, made 
of non-woven cloth to sell at less 
than $2 a pair. The company 
anticipates a large volume on these 
new products when distribution is 
completed. 
Throughout every 
operations methods have been im- 
proved and tightened so that con- 
trol has been improved at every 
point. The cost system introduced 
by Mr. Yates not only gives (1) 
actual costs on each roll of paper, 
but it also brings (2) better con- 
trol in the factory. Another con- 
trol is the running analysis and 
record of orders. With the many 
patterns in the line it was con- 
sidered difficult to produce at low 
costs, without heavy inventory 
losses. The other extreme meant 
never being able to complete orders 
without delayed or partial ship- 
ments. Today, under the direction 
of Harold Linke, the _ con- 
troller, there is an accurate record 
of every sale, by pattern or design ; 
these records are kept up to date 
so that production orders are put 
into the factory only on the basis 
of sales. Here again extra preci- 
sion of control reduces the losses 
incident to producing such a tre- 


phase of 


mendous variety of wallpapers. 

Mr. Yates believes strongly in a 
flexible system of organization and 
management. “We do not want top 
executives who are unduly proud 
of their titles or of organization 
prerogatives ; we do not hesitate to 
cut through organization lines 
when necessary. We try to obtain 
the best talent available and give 
each executive both authority and 
responsibility so long as he pro- 
duces results and works as part of 
a team.” 

The inference here, we think, is 
that there is no place at United 
for stars or prima donnas. “One 
thing we will not tolerate is com- 
pany politics,” 
quiet, soft-spoken Mr. Yates. 

He does not believe in holding 
many general meetings. “It is all 
right to hold a general staff meet- 
ing occasionally—just to ‘hash 
things over,’ but my belief is that 
the majority of meetings should be 
held for a specific purpose—to 
deal with specific plans and prob- 
lems,” he explains. 

Four or five times a year he may 
hold a general meeting, but all 
other meetings of the staff and 
executives are called only when 
there is a specific job to be done. 

Mr. Yates does most of his work 
with executives in personal con- 
tacts and in intimate discussions. 
He is, according to the testimony 
of several executives, especially 
skilled in selling an idea to his 
lieutenants. and in winning their 
utmost cooperation. At times he 
employs the challenge to bring out 
the best in each executive. At one 
time he told a certain executive 
that a given problem was so knotty 
that somebody had to solve it. “If 
I solve it,” he told the executive, 
“you will get no credit for it. But 
if you solve it, you will get full 
credit for it, and it will always be 
remembered.” With this challenge 
to spur him on the executive came 


emphasizes the 
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up with a very successful solution 
for an old and knotty problem in 
the business. 

“We do not have time for too 
many meetings. Our staff is out in 
the field, and we find it very diffi- 
cult to call a meeting here at head- 
quarters and have a full attend- 
ance because our men are working 
in the field, and that is where we 
want them to be,” said Mr. Yates. 
Nor is he likely to spend too much 
time in his own large, comfortable 
office. He may be visiting a plant 
in Kansas City, Joliet, or Aurora 
—or some other point. Recently 
since the construction of the com- 
pany’s new and largest plant at 
Aurora he has spent much time at 
this plant giving assistance wher- 
ever needed in ironing out the 
kinks which are inevitable in any 
new plant. 

The completion of this plant 
brings into the company’s produc- 
tion facilities many new and im- 
proved methods. Paper stock is 
brought directly to printing lines 
by electric trucks. Storing and un- 
necessary moving is thus elimi- 
nated. A new, enclosed drying sys- 
tem, first in the industry, is 


another money-saving innovation 
introduced in the new plant. The 
older plants have been modernized, 
and insofar as room and other 
facilities permit, many new 
methods have been introduced. 
Peculiar conditions in the wall- 
paper industry brought a loss to 
the company in the year ending 
June 1, 1948. Sales dropped from 
$22,760,582 for the year ending 
June 1, 1947 to $11,613,250. Mr. 
Yates saw this drop in sales com- 
ing and made drastic cuts in 
operating costs and expenses. But 
he is very critical of the fact that 
the company was unable to show a 
profit on a volume of better than 
$11,000,000. “We saw the drop 
in sales coming and we made 
drastic cuts, but we did not start 
cutting quite soon enough.” He 
anticipates a return to profitable 
operation for the current year. 
The company’s experience in 
suffering this drastic reduction in 
sales may be indicative of what 
other management men must face 
in the near future. Mr. Yates was 
a director of another company 
which suffered-a similar decline in 
sales about 6 months ahead of 


United, and he took his cue from 
that and began an economy pro- 
gram, but it was too late to avoid 
a loss for the year. Many manage- 
ment men consider it a real achieve- 
ment to suffer a sales drop of 
nearly 50 per cent in 1 year and 
still lose as little as United lost. 
This is especially important with 
today’s high break-even point 
which prevails in so many places. 

Sales of wallpaper were reduced 
in 1947-1948 because distributors 
overbought, because landlords re- 
fused to redecorate rental prop- 
erty, and because of heavy in- 
creases in the cost of labor fo 
hanging wallpaper. 

But this temporary decrease in 
sales in no way alters the fact that 
modern methods, greater precision 
in control, in sales, credits, pro- 
duction, and finance have placed 
the company in a much stronger 
position than ever before. What 
might have happened under old 
methods during the current set- 
back in sales is painful to contem- 
plate. As it is, the company is 
making sound progress much of 
which would have been impossible 
under traditional management. 





Wasted Filing 


(Continued from page 21) 


of the most popular uses, however, 
apparently is for inventory con- 
trol. Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company is another busi- 
ness that has found the Cardineer 
readily adaptable to its needs. The 
Chicago manufacturer of dairy 
supplies also uses the system for 
its branch offices. In the Chicago 
office almost 2,000 cards are in 
the file, one for each dairy item 
sold by the company. Every order 
that comes into the office is checked 
with the proper cards in the file, 
and the items to be shipped are 
subtracted from the current stock 
as shown on the cards, thus pro- 
viding an accurate inventory. New 
stock that comes in, of course, is 
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Motions Can Be Cut 


immediately listed on the cards. 

Ditto, Inc., has put three Cardi- 
neers to excellent use in checking 
the price listings of its products 
to various customers. The three 
files are duplicates of one another, 
so that three operators can work 
on orders simultaneously. There 
are about 5,000 cards in each file, 
one for each contracted customer. 
That is, every one of Ditto’s con- 
tracted customers has a certain 
price list that it follows in making 
purchases. It stands to reason that 
one company buying an enormous 
amount of duplicating ink each 
year would get a little better price 
than another company buying a 
negligible amount. On the other 


hand, the latter business might 
buy larger quantities of another 
Ditto product, while the first firm 
would buy small amounts of the 
same product. These prices then 
would vary a little. New customers 
follow a standard price list. 

The problem of giving these 
many figures fingertip availability 
was solved with the Cardineers. 
Each customer’s card is listed with 
the prices he will pay for different 
Ditto products. When purchases 
by a customer increase or decrease 
enough to warrant a change, the 
price listing changes. And so a 
Cardineer operator can now verify 
a price on an order with a flick of 
the wrist. 
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When the heat’s on and you are in 
doubt as to which way to turn for those 
urgently-needed facts and figures — just 


relax, call STATISTICAL and your 


worries will be over. 


Your problems in Tabulating, Calcu- 
lating, Statistical Typing and Marketing 
Research Tabulations are truly “duck 
soup” for STATISTICAL’s big organiza- 
tion of fact-and-figure-finding specialists. 
STATISTICAL has the experienced per- 
sonnel and equipment it takes to do any 
job—big or small—in a hurry, accurately 
and economically —at your office or ours. 


You have no nerve-wracking details to 





fuss with. No headaches of procuring 
equipment. No special help to hire. And 


no fretting about facilities standing idle. 


If all this sounds too good to be true, 
remember this: STATISTICAL’s com- 
plete service is backed by the largest and 
most diversified independent punched- 
card tabulating service in the country 
—your assurance of getting the kind 
of service you want, on a regular or 


emergency basis. 


Just phone or write our nearest office for 
the complete story on this flexible, worry- 


saving service. 


TABULATING « CALCULATING « TYPING e« MARKETING RESEARCH TABULATIONS 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY |. 


53 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. Telephone HArrison 7-2700 


50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 


Telephone WHitehall 3-8383 
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Paper Work to Make Management Easier 


(Continued from page 17) 


what good is it to instruct a store 
manager to reduce prices on bath- 
ing suits on a certain day in July, 
if that letter arrives a day or so 
later? 

Typical of the train dispatcher 
precision attempted in the mailing 
room is a chart, posted in the mail- 
ing room, and available to all exec- 
utives. It is a list of every Neisner 
store, showing the exact time 
elapsing between dispatch of mail 
at Rochester and receipt at each 
store. The chart shows the store 
number, city, closing time for mail, 
arrival time in each city, and each 
store’s own pickup or delivery 
schedule. Distant stores, such as 
those in San Antonio, Laredo, and 
Lubbock, Texas; and Denver, 
Colorado, are marked with an 
asterisk on the chart to indicate 
that all communications to these 
stores must be sent by air mail, 
special delivery. 

A questionnaire is sent to each 
store manager several time year- 
ly to keep this chart accurate and 
up to date. 

Incoming mail reaches the mail- 
ing room at 8 a.m. each morning. 
Envelopes are fed through a Com- 
mercial Controls slicer for opening. 
It is quickly sorted in a rack bear- 
ing names of executives or depart- 
ments on each bin and sent up- 
stairs to the second and third 
floors by a dumb-waiter, and by 
messenger to other floors. 

Pickups and deliveries are made 
during the day on regular sched- 
ule, so that all mail prepared in 
the various departments is made 
ready for outgoing trains as it 
comes down to the mail room. Out- 
going orders are put through a 
battery of Sorter-Grafs, so that 
if sixty stores order from the same 
company in a day, the orders will 
be consolidated in one envelope to 
save postage. 

Store mail, by far the most im- 
portant outgoing mail, is dis- 
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patched in specially Addresso- 
graphed envelopes, available for 
each store. Here again mail is 
sorted so that all mail for one 
store goes out in one cover. A Com- 
mercial Controls postal meter is 
used to print the postage indicia 
necessary. 

Parcel post scales, V-tray letter 
scales, an electric envelope slicer, 
a postal meter, a battery of 
Sorter-Grafs, a utility cabinet, 
classifying rack, and a sorting 
rack, plus a number of mailing 
tables comprise the equipment in 
the mailing room. 

As a precaution against leaving 
mail in opened envelopes all en- 
velopes are stacked in a dark 
room; here girls pass each sup- 
posedly empty envelope across a 
lighted Mimeoscope. The girls 
wear dark glasses to protect their 
eyes. 

F. A. Haberbusch is in charge of 
the forms department. When a re- 
quisition for an additional supply 
of forms is received Mr. Haber- 
busch checks the form use from be- 
ginning to end to ascertain that it 
is still necessary, that it is answer- 
ing the purpose intended, and that 
it is the most economical size. Be- 
fore any new form can be made up, 
it must be approved by the super- 
visor and department manager. 

Several forms, each one designed 
to be written on the machine best 
suited for the job, offer manage- 
ment the controls and statistical 
data needed. Some of the most im- 
portant ones are: 

Daily Cashier Report: 914 by 
19 inches; duplicate. This report 
shows a reading of every cash 
register in a store. The figures are 
listed by departments, by register, 
and show sales per register, money 
taken from register, state sales 
taxes, Federal excise taxes, and net 
sales, as well as overs and shorts. 
At the bottom of the sheet there is 
a cash summary, and space for the 


store cashier and manager to sign 
a statement that the total balance 
on hand is in cash. From this re- 
port an auditing clerk makes a 
posting media sheet, which is a 
summary of the daily cashier re- 
port, but includes an_ itemized 
statement of store expense items 
paid out daily. 

Store Receipts Sheet: 17 by 22 
inches, with three carbonized 
tickets which are used as posting 


-media. This receipts sheet is com- 


piled from the posting media sheet 
and is a record of each store’s bank 
deposits, net sales, concession sales, 
sales tax collected, miscellaneous 
sales, various social security taxes, 
purchases, insurance and retire- 
ment, Federal excise taxes, freight, 
fountain, sign, payroll, and other 
expenses, all itemized. These sheets 
are posted on Burroughs Moon- 
Hopkins distribution machines. 
The carbonized tickets are post- 
ing media for store ledgers and 
general ledgers. They are made 
at the same time the main sheet is 
posted, saving a copying opera- 
tion. Registers on this machine add 
and subtract horizontally and ver- 
tically at the same time, and each 
line must balance. 

Store Ledger Sheet: 17 by 22 
inches. One sheet for each store. It 
shows the expense accounts and 
distribution. This sheet is posted 
on Burroughs Moon-Hopkins ma 
chines from carbonized tickets 
from all books of original entry. 

Monthly and year-to-date totals 
are always on hand for each 
amount. Store expenses are listed 
on the sheet such as freight, foun- 
tain, payroll, postage, dues and 
donations, advertising, signs, heat, 
light, water, paper, taxes, in- 
surance, depreciation, amortiza- 
tion, and store office expense. 

Two other important phases of 
the Neisner office operations are 
the order department and the ac- 
counts payable department. Each 
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A mistake—to begin with! 


Manual transcription wastes time, labor, dollars. 


Once information is typed, drawn or 
written—in usual manner—on ordinary 
translucent paper it need never again 
be manually transcribed. 


For now, every sheet of paper is a 
“master”—capable of producing as many 
positive (not negative) Ozalid copies as 
you desire... each in 25 seconds. 


Think what this means in terms of 
your accounting records, sales and 


service reports, file cards, inter-office 
memos, etc. 


Whenever you want extra copies— 
you obtain them in seconds— without 
manual transcription . .. without proof- 
reading ... or errors. 


You can reproduce either the whole 
original—or desired parts of it. You can 
even transpose columns of figures from 
separate reports to a composite Ozalid 


New FREE Booklet! 


Lists 116 job-by-job savings for your office. 
Explains for example: 


@ How anyone can produce Ozalid prints in 25 seconds—prints 
that are always delivered dry, ready for immediate use. 


@ How you can reproduce translucent reports, etc. which are 
up to 42 inches wide, hundreds of yards long. 


© How your files become “alive”... by simply using translu- 


cent cards. 


© How to “color code” your work by making Ozalid prints 


print—perform unheard of short cuts on 
almost every job in your office. 


Now consider this: translucent paper 
costs no more than standard bond pa- 
per... and using it you can make Ozalid 
prints size 81/. x 11 inches for only 11 
cents each. 

No wonder it pays to have every of- 
fice form, record, letterhead—even your 
scratch pads—on translucent paper! 


OZALID 


A Division of 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 


Streamliner. 


Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send 
free copy of “The Simplest 
Business System”. . . fully 
explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid 


Dept. No, 149 


i iiantinsnntiieen 





with black, blue, red or sepia lines on a white or tinted back- 


ground. 


© How to produce Ozalid form letter prints which look like 


original typing. 


Cc 
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Address 








© How to turn out advertising posters, folders, without print- 


ing plates. 
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store orders merchandise direct 
from the manufacturer, according 
to merchandise and seasonal list- 
ing sheets. These sheets are run on 
Multilith presses from paper 
master plates typed directly on 
Electromatic typewriters. Infor- 
mation for them comes to the 
typing department from _ the 
buyers as fast as orders are placed. 
When a buyer places an order 
with a supplier he makes out a 
sheet of information giving de- 
scription, price, and other data 
about what he has bought. If it 
replaces another item, it is stated. 
These sheets are mailed to store 
managers who make up their 
orders to the factory or supplier 
whose name is listed at the top of 
the sheet. 

Store managers use a 734- by 
914-inch order form, single copies 
only. Each store has its own form 
with name, address, and store num- 
ber plainly printed. The original 
of the order is sent to the main of- 
fice, where it is figured and charged 
to the store’s buying allowance. A 
stub shows the merchandise ordered 
and the amount on hand, 1 week’s 
turnover, selling price, and cost. 
This stub is removed, and the order 
is approved with a Cummins per- 
forator. It is then forwarded to the 
manufacturer. When the manu- 
facturer ships, he sends the invoice 
to the main office where it is en- 
tered and forwarded to the store 
on the same day received. 

When the manager of the store 
receives and checks the merchan- 
dise, he forwards the invoice to the 
main office, which then prepares a 
two-part voucher check on which 
all supplier merchandise invoices 
are posted. The duplicate is filed 
in a permanent folder and becomes 
the actual account with supplier. 
Here is a typical example of Neis- 
ner management for waste elimina- 
tion. One writing of the voucher 
check creates the check and the 
permanent record of the purchase. 
No rewriting, and no piles of 
separate ledger account cards. 

The vouchers are written as 
soon as approved, then sorted into 
McBee posting trays by discount 
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dates, so that no discount is ever 
missed. For example, one supplier 
may have shipped to 100 stores 
during a given period. All these in- 
voices are made into vouchers as 
fast as approved, and the vouchers 
are held ready for mailing at dis- 
count time. Store reports showing 
daily deposits made in different 
banks are summarized regularly 
so that Mr. Humes knows each 
day which banks to draw on when 
writing vouchers. Some days the 
company pays out as much as a 
million dollars. Vouchers are made 
on National Cash Register Ellis 
bookkeeping machines. 

A two-part McBee analysis re- 
port, original and duplicate, shows 
daily sales by departments, and 
weekly payrolls. Once a week, with 
Saturday’s cashier report, there is 
a detailed payroll sheet prepared 
and sent to the main office by the 
store. This sheet shows every em- 
ployee, the hours and overtime 
worked, hourly rate, total salary 
earned, all deductions. Other in- 
formation for control such as total 
hours store was open during week 
and job classifications complete 
this report. From it the main office 
figures payroll costs and prepares 
employee earning reports. Em- 
ployee earnings cards are posted 
on National Cash Register Ellis 
bookkeeping machines. 

Office management, according to 
E. C. Humes, long-time office man- 
ager at Neisner Brothers, is a job 
of service—to serve every execu- 
tive and make his work as light as 
possible, to lighten the paper work 
burden of the store manager, and 
to maintain the records needed, 
and buy and maintain the proper 
equipment. 

So that machine service con- 
tracts are properly performed by 
each manufacturer, Mr. Humes 
has devised a special form for use 
by typists. At regular intervals 
each person using a typewriter 
writes a regular form, addressed 
to the office manager. The letter 
tells the condition of the ribbon 
and shows an imprint of every let- 
ter and character. It also requires 
the operator to describe any fault 


in the machine. The service man is 
required to sign the report show- 
ing that the cause of trouble has 
been eliminated. 

Another checking job is a form 
sent out by Mr. Humes’ depart- 
ment, signed by Fred Neisner, 
president. It is sent to selected 
names of people to whom cash re- 
funds are made in stores. This is a 
spot check to verify refunds and to 
get customer reaction to treatment 
received at the store. 

Every Neisner executive has a 
list of stores, with addresses, man- 
agers’ names, number, when open, 
and other data to facilitate com- 
munication with the stores. Office 
workers are furnished with a set of 
instructions ; stenographers use a 
40-page manual especially pre- 
pared for Neisner Brothers by Mr. 
Myler. 

Precision, timing, generous an< 
humanized employee relations, « 
progressive attitude toward in- 
novations and change—combined 
with hard-hitting merchandising— 
these seem to sum up the reasons 


behind the growth of Neisner, a 


growth which has just about 
doubled sales since 1940. This 
record stands as an object lesson 
in good industrial management, 
paying off all along the line. 





BEWARE OF 
FAKERS 


NEVER—yes never—pay out any 
cash to anyone representing 
himself to be a writer for 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. We have 
been told of several business- 
men being cheated by men who 
say they are writers for this 
magazine—or for a magazine 
with a name like ours—and ask 
for payment for a story. If any 
man makes you such a proposi- 
tion, call us on Long Distance 
collect. Our number is Long- 
beach 1-4000. AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS staff members will not ask 
for money under any circum- 
stances. 
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Q. Who'd file records in an oven? 








Records are the lifeblood of your business. 
If they are lost, they'll cost you untold 
inconvenience and expense. And remember, 
though you naturally carry fire insurance — 
you must have records showing Proof of Loss 
in order to collect. So why take chances? 

Be safe —trade in your old safe on the 


i . 
A. Could be ee > fe) U 2 best protection you can get—a modern 


Mosler “A” label safe. That Underwriters’ 





Here’s how it works out. You file your most Laboratories, Inc., label is your assurance 
valuable papers in your office safe. Along that your safe has passed their famous 
comes a fire— possibly just an interior office 4 hour test’ including trial by fire, 


impact and explosion. You'll be surprised 
fire. And then you find out whether you own i <= cpepranelbaabe 


at the low cost. 

















a safe... or an oven! Uninsulated filing 
cabinets, of course, are even worse! Write today for the free booklet 
“What You Should Know about Safes’’. 
Please address Dept. A. 
) i . 
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Clarence Saunders Rides Again 


(Continued from page 13) 


Keedoozle operation will sell vege- 
tables and meats, as it is now sell- 
ing and delivering dry groceries.” 

Mr. Saunders declined to reveal 
the volume of business at his new 
store. It was checked at 10 a.m. 
and again at 3 p.m. on a Friday. 
Both times about 30 customers 
were buying at one time, and cus- 
tomers were coming and going 
rapidly. Nearly all were taking 
home large bags of food. 

The store itself, designed by Mr. 
Saunders, is unusually attractive. 
It is about 50 by 150 feet of 
Quonset-type construction. Cus- 
tomers see and go through only 
about 20 per cent of the total 
space. It has an all-glass front 
with solid, double glass doors like a 
swank Michigan Boulevard or 
Fifth Avenue fashion shop. Floor 
is red and green tile, wallpaper is 
tan with reddish stripes. The high 
rounded dome-like ceiling at the 
entrance foyer is covered with a 
green, leaf-pattern wallpaper. 

Chrome sand jars trimmed in 
red are at convenient places for 
cigarettes, bottle caps, or other 
trash. A row of chrome tubular 
chairs upholstered in red plastic 
offers the customer a comfortable 
place for the brief wait while her 
order is filled. 

At the left of the entrance foyer, 
where the customers pick up their 
keys, is an automatic Pepsi-Cola 
vending machine. 

From an operating standpoint 
the store appears simple. Merchan- 
dise comes from trucks parked at 
a platform in the rear of the store. 
Conveyors take it upstairs where 
it is stacked near the proper chute. 
These long chutes, of different 
sizes to accommodate different 
types and sizes of packaged food, 
slant at an angle, and are filled 
from the top. A light at the top 
glows when a chute is half empty. 
It is then refilled by stockmen who 
are on duty constantly. 
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A trap door at the bottom of 
each chute is released by electrical 
impulses activated when tape is 
put through the Translator. Mer- 
chandise drops from the chute, hits 
a rubber or cloth safety bumper, 
then falls to the moving belt which 
takes it to the packing station. 
Only one order at a time is put 
into the Translator, which means 
that only one order is dropped at 
a time, so there is no danger of 
orders being mixed. All the mer- 
chandise drops instantaneously it 
seems, although actually there is 
a fraction of a second interval so 
slight the eye cannot detect it. 

Keedoozle’s stock today runs to 
prime and fancy food, including 
many extra-fancy items such as 
smoked turkey in glass. But there 
is the usual run of high-grade 
foods—Monarch canned _ goods; 
Heinz soups, condiments, pickles ; 
a large line of baby foods; the 
soaps and 
1,400 


popular brands _ of 


washing powders; about 
items in all. 

Seeing the complicated machines 
and switch boxes makes it natural 
to ask about operating efficiency, 
possible breakdowns, and servicing 
costs. Mr. Saunders explains that 
the switches which handle the elec- 
trical impulses to activate the add- 
ing and the release of items from 
the stock chutes, are the same as 
the equipment used in dial tele- 
phone exchanges. 

He points out that the average, 
automatic dial-telephone exchange 
handles about 1,500,000 calls be- 
fore a breakdown or stoppage oc- 
curs. “We have two sets of 
switches which means we can 
handle 3,000,000 transactions be- 
fore we are likely to have a break- 
downs” he says. If something goes 
wrong with one group of switches, 
it is disconnected and another set 
inserted in a moment’s time. So 
there appears to be little danger 
of breakdowns fouling the works. 


Future plans, in addition to the 
expansion of the Memphis store, 
include the sale of franchises to 
operate Keedoozle stores. Mr. 
Saunders’ organization is tooled 
to build the entire store-operating 
mechanism, at the rate of one a 
day if they can sell that many. A 
number of people are now negotiat- 
ing for franchises, and two stores 
in Pittsburgh are almost ready to 
open. 

The machinery to operate the 
store will cost from $60,000 to 
$75,000. To this must be added 
the cost of a building, landscaping, 
a parking lot, and other facilities. 
Obviously, the men who buy 
Keedoozle franchises cannot be the 
shoestring operators who have 
cluttered the food-store field for 
many years. 

The present equipment — will 
handle many more than 1,400 
items. As operated today, Mr. 
Saunders claims that a store can 
do a business of $100,000 a week 
or $5,000,000 a year, if it can at- 
tract the customers. 

Clarence Saunders, a small, soft- 
spoken, slightly impatient man, 
has snow-white hair, and a shrewd 
trader’s countenance. He made 
and lost two fortunes in the food 
retail field in the past. He may be 
on the road ‘to another which may 
exert even more influence than his 
efforts to popularize self-service 
stores did in the past. 


. 





Union for Salesmen 


Life insurance salesmen became 
secure in labor union membershi)) 
recently when the Supreme Court 
refused to review a decision that 
they were employees and so could 
be union members. The case in- 
volved salesmen at a branch of 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 
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shes 


in the furnace .. . 
cold winds blowing! 


ASHES in the ash can. . . 


ashes in the 
alley ...... 


ASHES in the coal bin 


- - . ASHES 
everywhere! 


..+.s even ASHES in 
your ears. 


Mister! that’s 


But your 
OFFICE OVERLOADS 


Sin CALCULATING 
in TYPING 


in TABULATING 


in TRANSCRIBING 
... those are Our Worries 


Lean on us ..call us . . think of us as your you go on along home to her. 


branch office . . . believe in us . . . depend on us We'll 
get the CONTROL figures you want, 
when OVERLOADS come... the punched - card tabulations, do the typing 


and go on along home to her. ' that’s got to be done... you go on home to her. 
Load your peaks and emergencies on our 

shoulders ... FLY or MAIL or BRING your ALL. ..and more... if you’ll note the near- 

data to us . . ask us to come and get it...and est office, and.... 


/-”pgornunman 


THE NATION’S FOREMOST OFFICE OVERLOAD SERVICE 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2 


CHICAGO «x NEW YORK CITY x LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * SEATTLE 
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A Week’s Work Done in Eight Hours 


(Continued from page 24) 


provide information for 5-day 
gross pay cards, key cards of the 
payroll system, which are used as 
a basis for quarterly and annual 
reports. This payroll information, 
plus deductions figured by ma- 
chine, makes the net pay card 
which determines the actual 
amount the employee receives. 
Pay checks are run from both 
cards, with the gross amount ap- 
pearing on the check stub only, 
and the employee’s name is put on 
each check by Addressograph. 

Gross and net pay cards are 
sorted quarterly and used to pre- 
pare quarterly summary cards 
which are used for Government 
Social Security reports. This in- 
formation, on the quarterly sum- 
mary cards, is kept on file for 1 
year to avoid having to refigure it 
from the original cards in case a 
recapitulation is needed. Pay 
checks are reconciled by a com- 
parison of net pay cards with 
cards punched from information 
contained on canceled checks— 
avoiding any chance of mistake 
through the mechanization of the 
total operation from key punching 
on in the operation. 

A second major use of the 
original punch cards comes in the 
preparation of summary cards 
showing the labor distribution in 
company processes. These cards 
show the actual number of hours 
worked on each of the 99 cost 
centers, and are summarized 


monthly. This monthly summary ° 


is, in turn, posted to the company 
books, showing the actual labor ex- 
pense as compared with the labor 
element in the company’s prede- 
termined hour expense. This sum- 
mary, plus overhead expenses, is 
the actual cost of the operation, 
and should equal the predetermined 
hour expense figured earlier on 
weighted averages of labor and 
overhead costs. 

Original cards, which get a good 
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deal of use throughout the whole 
operation, are used to determine 
the final costing of the job on the 
basis of the predetermined hour 
rate plus additional data punched 
into them at this point. This data, 
which make the cards in effect pro- 
duction reports, includes inciden- 
tal employee information and 
material information, such as size 
of book, type of paper, and proc- 
ess requirements, which classifies 
the job in one of the 35,000 cate- 
gories. These original cards are 
kept in a permanent file, available 
for subsequent listing. 

Invoicing and statements are 
also handled by the electric ac- 
counting units. A master delivery 
sheet is prepared on the basis of 
orders and factory specifications. 
Information from this record is 
transferred to punch cards to show 
the amount, type of order, date of 
delivery, quantity, and other in- 
formation required. Statements 
and inventories are both prepared 
from these cards, which cover in 
complete detail each of almost 
1,000 deliveries handled every 
month. : 

Addresses on the invoice and 
statement forms are typed by 
secretaries in the office since, com- 
pany officers explain, the varia- 
tions in this information are so 
great as to make the difference in 
cost and time between this manual 
work and similar machine opera- 
tion negligible. The punch cards 
are used in reconciliation of these 
forms. Filing of the cards them- 
selves facilitates office processes, 
since all records are made easily 
accessible and occupy relatively 
small space. And the automatic 
technique speeds up handling and 
job costing, as well. 

Brock & Rankin officers are en- 
thusiastic about their system, 
pointing out that it provides one 
of the most accurate checks pos- 
sible on work in process. Further- 


more, they say, by their method of 
historical averages the estimating 
of jobs is completely removed from 
the realm of guesswork and placed 
on a scientific basis. This means in 
effect that the company at any 
time can budget its costs against 
expected return and at any given 
period assess the profitability of 
the business. 

Use of the mechanical device is 
only an aid to this system of cost- 
center accounting, they point out. 
However, the attitude of execu- 
tives seems to be that processes arc 
so complex in their budgeting sys- 
tem that with a large and growing 
business it would be almost impos 
sible to work it in any other way 
without an unwieldy office staff 
and immense possibility of error. 

Similar systems can be worked 
with the use of less highly mech- 
anized duplicating devices in 
smaller operations, they suggest. 
Such a system was in operation in 
their own plant for many years. 
By the end of 1947, however, it 
seemed overly time consuming and 
expensive; introduction of ma- 
chines was imperative. 

“Why now,” company officers 
say with pride, “we can reconcile 
our entire monthiy payroll in 8 
hours. It used to take us 30 hours.” 





Ask Defense Help 


Industrialists were urged re- 
cently to come to Washington and 
help the National Security Re- 


sources Board plan a_ defense 
groundwork against a future war 
with Russia. Arthur M. Hill, board 
chairman, made the request along 
with an announcement that “phan- 
tom orders” for war goods have 
already been placed with many 
large manufacturers. Goods will be 
delivered in the event of a war 
emergency. 
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the New MARCHANT 


Again America’s First Calculator records the highest achievements in the art 
of calculator design with the new Marchant Figuremaster . . . 


BEAUTIFUL TO SEE: Five new features pleasing to the eye — emphasizing 40% 
greater dial visibility; functional, streamlined design; scientific color selection. 
BEAUTIFUL TO TOUCH: Six new features helpful to the hand—emphasizing the 
Phantom Touch .. . no lighter touch is known. 


BEAUTIFUL TO OPERATE: Seven new features profitable to the user who is 
interested in the greatest amount of figure-work for the least expense and 
trouble —emphasizing the Universal Tabulator and Flip-set Decimals. 











With Marchant’s traditional supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and speed, these achievements establish the new Marchant 
Figuremaster as the foremost calculator in the business world. 





The Marchant Man in your phone book will be proud to show you how. Or for a complete description and 
full-color illustration of the Figuremaster, send for Folder 1911E, Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Oakland 8, California 
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Never shoots his 
mouth off about 


Salaries 


E THINK you will be interested 

in the qualifications of a most un- 
usual payroll specialist. 
You can depend upon him never to tell 
other members of your organization 
the amount of each one’s salary check. 
You can depend upon him to get your 
payroll out on time. 
You don’t have to worry about payroll 
errors—because he checks all his work 
by bank standards. 
You can rely on him to complete your 
government payroll forms—and the 
reports for your accounting dept. 
This specialist (The Recording and 
Statistical Corporation) will do your 
payroll work on high-speed alphabetic 
and numeric tabulating machines. He 
will call for, and deliver, your payroll 
work. 
FREE! Send for “Payroll Service,” a 
booklet which describes this remark- 
able service in detail. 

These services, too 

The Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration (established 40 years ago) 
will tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers ... and 
statistical reports of most every type. 


Write for literature and quotations te: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£DETROIT 
MONTREAL * TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York 13, N. Y. 
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How Toni Grew 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Crime Photographer” (CBS), 
“Ladies Be Seated” (ABC), and 
“This Is Nora Drake” (CBS and 
NBC). About 1,250 women have 
told about their Toni waves to 


‘ radio listeners since July .1946, 


and have convinced 5 out of every 
10 women in the country who per- 
manently wave their hair that Toni 
home permanents are thrifty, con- 
venient, and successful. 

The other part of the advertis- 
ing budget goes into magazines, 
newspapers, and merchandising 
display pieces. The “Which Twin 
Has the Toni?” series is now about 
as widely known as any other 
slogan in advertising. Irving Har- 
ris was the idea man behind this 
series. He was driving down a 
boulevard in Los Angeles one day 
when he saw a billboard portray- 
ing twin gentlemen, gray-haired 
and dignified, drinking themselves 
to distinction. The idea was an 
excellent one to tie in with Toni’s 
selling message—that a Toni looks 
just as lovely and lasts just as 
long as an expensive salon wave. 

The problem, of course, was to 
find photogenic twins. The solution 
was found in the person of Coralie 
Schaefer, who works for Toni’s 
advertising agency. She focussed 
her entire attention on finding win- 
some twins, and to date has turned 
up 18 sets, many of whom have 
been seen in advertisements all 
over the country. Miss Schaefer 
has followed many leads, most of 
them false. For every useful clue, 
there are about 25 that are sure 
to lead into a blind alley. She has 
found her photogenic twins in 
drug and department stores, swim- 
ming pools, airplanes, lunchrooms, 
on the beach, and in professional 
model agencies. 

Miss Schaefer is now in Europe 
with six Sets of twins in a promo- 
tion to make Europeans Toni-con- 
scious. The promotion is tied in 
with the distribution of Toni wave 
kits from its new plant in London. 


Miss Schaefer is on the lookout 
for European twins to carry on 
the “Which Twin Has the Toni?” 
series. ‘Toni Home Permanents are 
already on the market in Mexico 
and South Africa, and similar ad- 
vertisements are running in those 
countries. Women in Canada—in 
relation to the population—use 
more Toni home permanents than 
are used in the United States. 
While the Toni Company is 
branching out to other countries 
and putting on campaigns to make 
its product known internationally, 
it is not neglecting the home 
market. Right now, for example, 
the company is planning to stage 
“Miss Toni Twins” 
contests, 


a_ national 
contest. Experimental 
called trial balloons, have been re- 
leased in Milwaukee, Toledo. 
Akron, and Cleveland. The promo- 
tions were tied in with local stores 
selling Toni kits, and all twins 
were invited to enter the contest. 
The winning couples were named 
“Miss Toni Twins” for their re- 
spective cities, and will eventually 
compete in the national finals— 
just like the Miss America finals 
at Atlantic City each year. In 
Toledo there were 21 sets of twins 
competing, which indicates that 
there could be a lively national 
contest. 

Answering the 3,000 to 4,000 
letters that are sent in every 
month from the nearly 3,000,000 
women who use Toni in that period 
is a tremendous task. It is handled 
by the company’s consumer service 
department, made up of a young 
lawyer and her seven assistants. 
One girl tabulates the letters to 
show how many are complimen- 
tary, how many are from cus- 
tomers whose Toni waves did not 
“take” as they thought the; 
should, and how many are fron 
others who make suggestions, ask 
questions, and otherwise belong in 
the miscellaneous file. 

About half of the letters are 
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Reduce Eye Strait. 
Increase Uitice 


with Wood Offic 


Efficiency 


e Furniture in 


7) 2 
YIICIN 


Only WOOD office furniture provides all these advantages: 
WIDE VARIETY—to match any style of interior, period or 
contemporary. 

ECONOMY-—virtually no maintenance cost. 
DURABILITY—invariably outlasts the man who buys it. 


WORKER PREFERENCE—increases employee satisfaction 
and efficiency. 





WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE: Atma Desk Co. * Ciemco Desk 
Co. ¢ CommerciAL Furniture Co. © Doten-Dunton Desk 
Co. ¢ Gunn Furnrrure Co. ¢ Hicu Point Benpinc & CHAIR 
Co. ¢ Hooster Desk Co. ¢ Impertat Desk Co. * INDIANA Desk 
Co. * Jasper Cuarr Co. © Jasper Desk Co. * Jasper OFFrice 
Furniture Co. ¢ Jasper SEATING Co. * THe Leopotp Co. ® 
Murpny CuHarr Co. ¢ Myrtie Desk Co. * New INDIANA 
Cuarr Co. * Weits Furnrrure Mec. 


wee. 
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the finish approved by lighting engineers 


available only in wood office furniture 


OFTONE is the finish of a scientific 

search—the revolutionary new color 
finish for wood office desks and chairs. It 
reduces eye-strain, eliminates needless eye- 
fatigue. Your eyes see best, with least effort, 
when your field of vision is of a fairly 
uniform brightness. So SOFTONE has a 
medium, neutral tone. It discourages con- 
stant readjustment of the pupils. When it is 
used on working desk surfaces, it raises 
office efficiency by reducing eye-fatigue. 


SOFTONE blends handsomely with con- 
temporary office settings. Its soft warm 
tones glorify the natural beauty of wood. 
It allows you to provide maximum comfort, 
distinguished surroundings, and effective 
work tools for your staff. 


Ask your office furniture dealer to show 
you desks and chairs finished in this 
remarkable new color today. 


wporking Over woog, 


Fryoure nt 
Y youre youre overworkiing 


WRITE for free booklet, “SOFTONE, The Finish 
of a Scientific Search.” It explains how SOFTONE 
was developed in the laboratory—and how it reduces 
eye-fatigue. Just clip this coupon to your business 
letterhead. 


Wood Office Furniture Institute 
730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 
Send free SOFTONE booklet to 




















strictly complimentary. One woman 
from New Hampshire wrote that 
she gave her 100-year-old mother 
her first home permanent, and they 
both thought it was wonderful. 
These letters are testimonials 
similar to those told over the Toni 
radio shows. 

Some of the letters, naturally, 
are from dissatisfied customers, 
but in such cases it has been gen- 
erally found that instructions in- 
cluded in the kit were not followed 
closely. If necessary, question- 
naires are sent to these customers 
to get all the information about 
their hair and how they applied 
the Toni. The number of dissatis- 
fied customers is infinitesimal. 

Then there are the miscellaneous 
letters, complimentary for the 
most part but tending a little to 
the unusual side. One woman wrote 
that she had been a silent, unpaid 
salesman of Toni for 2 years, rec 
ommending it to prominent people. 
“Exactly what I am writing for is 
a gift,” so the letter goes. “I’d 
prefer a gas range, luggage, or if 
not possible, I would like a wrist 
watch.” 

A little girl wrote that she had 
given her angora cat a Toni and 
that the cat looked as pretty as 
she did. A woman told of giving 

The new Davidson Model 210 Duplicator herself and small daughter a Toni. 

is designed specifically for multiple-copy The daughter in turn gave her 

systems writing and short run duplicating. puppy one—just on the end of its 

It’s an offset duplicator ... which means that tail. The wave took, and “Bootsic 

every copy is an exact duplicate of the original is sporting a Toni.” Another girl 

... black on white. No fuzzy, indistinct gave her doll a Toni and now she 

characters ...no broken lines. And you get all has “pretty curls all around her 
the copies you need ... from a single writing hot : 

or typing on a low cost Davidson Paper Master. A : ast tee anata: Gat 


Here’s a new and important member of the 
Davidson family ...a new business machine 
that can materially cut the cost of your 
office paper work ... slice hours from 
clerical time... prevent costly errors. 


Model 210 is precision-built...soundly _| he liked his home permanent and 
engineered ... yet simple and easy for any that two other boys at his school 
competent employee to operate. There are also had a Toni. A woman said 

dozens of jobs in almost any office that it can that she talked her husband into 
do better... faster occ at lower cost. So... getting a Toni to keep his hair out 
why not put this new Davidson to work... . " 
of his eyes, and now he no longe1 


now? Get the details today. Just write or wire. 2 ; P 
y-J has a Veronica Lake hairdo. Con- 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION sumers’ service gets about half a 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois dozen letters a month from satis- 


fied male users of Toni. 


J 
Davidson Sales and Service One woman was given a home 
Agencies are located in permanent in a race with the stork. 
principal cities of the U.$., ; 
Canada, Mexico and abroad. The nurse attending the pregnant 


DUPLICATORS * OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES * PAPER MASTERS + suppLies | YOM" wrote that she was giving 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT | the wave when her patient began to 
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feel labor pains. The nurse was 
kept busy timing the pains and the 
Toni, but “the Toni beat the 
stork.” 

A Pittsburgh woman found her 
Toni satisfactory and then put the 
curlers to good use. She hung them 
on her Christmas tree last year and 
they sparkled brightly from the 
reflections from other lights. 

An unusual thing about the 
Toni Company is the way it 
started in the Midwest, then 
spread out west before blanketing 
the New York area. Home offices 
of the company remained in St. 
Paul until January 1948 when 
they were moved to Chicago and 
when the company was sold to 
Gillette Safety Razor Company 
for $11,500,000, with an addi- 
tional $8,500,000 to come out of 
future earnings. 

Organization of the company 
has not changed since Gillette took 
over. Neison Harris is still presi- 
dent—and at 33 is one of the 
youngest top executives in the 
country. Irving Harris is execu- 
tive vice president, and his years— 
39 of them—are often used as a 
tempering effect on his impetuous 
younger brother. The entire execu- 
tive personnel of Toni is unusually 
young: The advertising manager 
is 30, the director of public rela- 
tions is 28, the vice president is 31, 
and the radio director is 33. 

Neison Harris, or “Neis” as he 
is called by fellow workers, looks 
like a professional football player 
and apparently has _ unlimited 
energy. He once said that some of 
Toni’s promotions sound as if they 
came out of a nightmare. But as 
long as they wake up American 
women to the advantages of a 
Toni over beauty shop permanents, 
nobody is going to complain about 
loss of sleep. 

Chief interest in the life of 
Toni’s president—outside the busi- 
ness—is his wife and three chil- 
dren. His youngest girl, a year 
old, is named Toni. Farther down 
the list would come his taste for 
chicken and turkey, particularly 
the wishbones. That is where he 
picked up his third name. 
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While She Powders 
Her Nose... 


ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business machines 
ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the mechanism. 
Then it will type letters—automatically—from two to three 
times faster than human typists can work. Your typist can 
operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can turn out from 
300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely and individu- 
ally typed with a provision for manual interpolation of names, 
amounts, dates, or any other “personalizing” references. 


RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 
AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 
record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in one- 
third the time. 


Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. Rush 
the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete 
description of the business machine that is increasing sales 
and collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest 
companies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO-TYPIST, 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 311, Chicago 22, Ill. 





AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 311 

610 NM. Carpenter St, Chicage 22, Hil. 

Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out 300 to 500 individually typewritten 
letters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and I am under no obligation. 





Here’s the easy Friden way to get the Calculator that 
fits your individual needs and your pocketbook, too. 


g Simply telephone your local Friden office. 


&® , : . 
¢@ A trained representative will call and 
analyze your figure work requirements. 


A, He will supply you with a fully automatic 
Friden of the proper model and capacity. 


O28 you and your employees will be instructed 
on its simple fully automatic operation. 


5 He will leave it for you to try on your 
own problems... without any obligation. 


Easy does it the Friden way... Try before you Buy! 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


F Rid, E N CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF, U.S. A.e SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Are Worries 
Factual? 


(Continued from page 19) 


over the future of the boom, its 
astonishing momentum is a tribute 
to the vitality of the system. An 
honest appraisal of the doubts 
afflicting management reveals some 
of them—like the coming bust—to 
be more fancy than fact. But some 
doubts—like the threat of war 
are well founded and cannot he 
glibly talked away; business js 
scared of something more substai- 
tial than its own shadow. 

Other doubts include the fear 
of rising costs and the shortage of 
workers in some fields. This year 
there are fewer people looking for 
work than there were last year this 
time, but certain specialized jobs 
still need to be filled, including 
teaching, engineering, metal-work- 
ing, construction, textile, and 
stenographic positions. 

We can hope that 1949 will see 
an approach toward a solution of 
the Russian problem; we can ex- 
pect that it will definitely resolve 
the confusing state of business law. 
And while it is only an extreme 
optimist who looks for further tax 
reduction, there is room for con- 
siderable improvement within the 
general structure of tax rates. 

It is impressive that from what- 
ever point we approach the prob- 
lem of the «future of business— 
business-cycle-wise, legally, politi- 
cally—we always come back to the 
commanding position of the Fed- 
eral Government. To many this 
may be an unpleasant and dire 
situation, but it is a reality. Th: 
Government is now directly respon 
sible for the over-all success or 
failure of the economy. Certainl) 
this breeds worries. But stream 
lined taxes, clarification of busi 
ness law, and above all, suppor! 
of the weak sectors of the econom\ 
have the potential ability to make 
our system better, more 
smoothly, and more surely than 


work 
ever before. 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








_ its 
bute 
- Work Is 


ome 


of Quiet in 
This 
Office 


In some companies 
workmen have better tools 
than management. 

Management needs the 
right working tools just 
as definitely as skilled 
labor. It needs room, the 
right desk, chairs, quiet, 
all the necessary records 
for instant reference. 

More than this it needs 
the appropriate back- 
ground to reflect the 
prestige of the company, 
the status of the execu- 
tive who uses the office. 
Room for meetings is a 
“must.” 

For too long manage- 
ment has been afraid to 
outfit and equip its work- 
ing space with the proper 
tools and background. 
Here is one office, de- 
signed to speed the work, 
to lighten the burdens of 
its owner, and imspire 
every visitor. 


The office of P. A. Van Vlack, dr., vice president of Moser 
Paper Company, is designed for comfort and efficiency. It 
has all the equipment necessary in the management of an 
organization. Custom-made desk with leather top, tele- 
phone, and dictating machine within easy reach, and sofa 
and chairs in another part of the room are arranged to 
facilitate office production. False window behind the desk 
lends a spacious touch, and bright draperies add color 
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How to Win Workers, 
Influence Customers 





Executives and office workers at Moser Paper Company 
have found that daily routine can be much more enjoy- 
able with attractive surroundings, which in turn are 
sure to make a favorable impression on all visitors 





Vice presidents at Moser use desks of a special design. One end is supported by 
a Remington Rand filing cabinet, while the other stands on a slim, tapering leg 


Moser salesmen use these Gunn Furniture Company desks that are designed for 
comfort and efficiency. Pedestal arrangement gives maximum foot and leg room 
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HEN Moser Paper Company 

decided that it needed new of- 
fice space, it had two things i: 
mind: Efficiency and comfor 
P. A. Van Vlack, Jr., vice pres 
dent, called in Designer Harpe: 
Richards and explained what h 
wanted. 

The new offices in downtow 
Chicago are the result, and the 
incorporate the latest workin 
tools for executives as well as man. 
ingenious shortcuts to office ef 
ficiency. For example, Mr. Va 
Vlack, Jr., wanted some device t: 
keep people out of his office whe: 
he was in conference or otherwis 
too busy to see anyone. And so h 
had a small red light installed ove 
his door. A switch at his des! 
turns the light on or off and thu 
controls traffic in his office. 

The spacious office is arrange: 
so that routine business can b 
carried on in the desk area, wit! 
telephone, Dicta-Wire, Comptom 
eter, interoffice communicatioi 
machine, and various records al 
within easy reach. Other business 
such as small conferences or sale 
meetings, can be held in anothe 
part of the office, where sofa an 
easy chairs add to the comfort o 
the meetings. A telephone on : 
table at the end of the sofa elimi 
nates running back and forth t 
the desk telephone. 

The office of Mr. Van Vlack, Jr 
is called the Pine Room. Panele: 
walls, custom-made desk, an 
cabinet behind the desk are pickled 
knotty pine, and all were made b: 
John V. Sandberg & Company 
cabinetmakers. The desk has 
leather top tooled by Arthu 
Hertzberg & Craftsmen and i 
lighted by three recessed spotlight 
overhead. A false window behin« 
the desk has venetian blind 
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The entrance to Moser Paper Com- 
pany is distinctive and modern. Note 
the large ‘‘M’”’ that is split as the door 
is opened. The office of the president 
(below) is called the Walnut Room. It 
has a custom-made desk, false win- 











dow, lead-veined mirrowed table, with 
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comfortable easy chairs for confer- 
ences. The large picture on the left 
is of the founder, George W. Moser 


peat tan 
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finished in pine and keeps the office 
from having a closed-in effect that 
it might have otherwise. 

Another idea of Mr. Van Vlack, 
Jr., are the unusual wastebaskets 
and letter files in his office and 
also in that of President Van 
Vlack, Sr. The wastebasket looks 
like covers from two large leather- 
bound volumes that have been 
opened and stuck together end to 
end, with a bottom attached. In 
fact, one corner of the basket 
reads, “The Spectator, Volume I,” 
and the opposite corner (which 
would be the other book) reads, 
“The Spectator, Volume II.” The 
letter file on both desks is the same 
book style as the wastebaskets, but 
the file looks like one large leather- 
bound volume without a title on 
the binding. When the cover is 
lifted, a lined receptacle for let- 
ters is revealed. 

President Van Vlack’s office is 
called the Walnut Room. Paneled 


walls, desk, and cabinet behind the 
desk are in walnut, also built by 
Sandberg. The desk is of unusual 
design and was planned by Mr. Van 
Vlack, Jr., with the cooperation of 
Harper Richards. The top is 


- eovered with tooled leather, but is 


wider at one end than it is at the 
other. The wide end is supported 
by deep drawer space but the nar- 
row end has only a small V-shaped 
leg holding it up. Foot room is 
plentiful, and at the same time 
there is ample drawer space. 

A departure from the ordinary 
type of conference table is the 
antique mirrored coffee table used 
for such purposes. It is lead- 
veined and came from Abbott Glass 


Company. Four large Cordovan 
leather lounge chairs surround 
the table. Smaller tables in the 
office are mahogany and also have 
tooled leather tops. 

A false window adds to the 
spaciousness of the room and has 


venetian blinds finished in walnut 
to harmonize with the natural 
walnut walls. Window drapes are 
gold velvet and came from F. 
Schumacher & Company, New 
York. The Chippendale mahogany 
chest was built by Flues & Orr, 
Inc. On the wall is a painting by 
Robert Dome of George W. Moser, 
founder of the company. The pic- 
ture was framed and lighted by 
Findlay Galleries, Inc., Chicago. 

In the office of Mr. Van Vlack, 
Jr., is a painting, also by Rober 
Dome, of President Van Vlack. 
Two mirrors in this office are pat 
terned after the antique mirrored 
coffee table in the president’s 
sanctum. 

Other offices at Moser Paper 
Company are just as modern and 
planned for the same efficient pro 
duction as those already men 
tioned. The desk and tables in the 
office of C. M. Heiby, secretary- 

(Continued on page 67) 


Moser’s reception room features one wall with relief paneling and a device that permits a curtain to be drawn so that 
small meetings can be held in one section without disturbing or being disturbed by visitors waiting in another section 
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Someone has said that it is better to give than to 
receive, but unless the gifts for your employeesand  ) 
friends are selected carefully, this saying might 
backfire. Check these suggestions before you buy 


NE of the neatest ideas of the 

season for distributing Christ- 
mas gifts to employees or cus- 
tomers has been worked out by the 
H. J. Heinz Company of Pitts- 
burgh and the British Ministry of 
Food. 

The “Yuletide Marshall Plan” 
enables any American company to 
send delicacies to people in Eng- 
land at small expense. The delica- 
cies include such things as plum 
pudding and mincemeat, which 
Englishmen have not been able to 
buy since before the war and are 
still unable to buy. 

An American company that 
wants to use the plan merely orders 
the food gifts in this country from 
H. J. Heinz Company and pays for 
the packages in dollars. The dol- 
lars then go to the Heinz English 
subsidiary, and orders are im- 
mediately airmailed. In London, 
England, the gift packages are as- 
sembled, packaged, and shipped 
from the Heinz plant. 

Many costs such as export 
packaging, ocean freight, insur- 
ance, and customs clearance are 
eliminated. Other export regula- 
tions recently imposed by our Gov- 
ernment are also neatly side- 
stepped. These regulations forbid 
the export of any meats, butter or 
edible fats to more than five per- 
sons in Britain, and require that 
for all multiple shipments of food 
packages in excess of five, names 
and addresses of all recipients 
must be furnished in duplicate with 
the application for export license. 
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Featured delicacies are plum 
pudding and mincemeat. Cost of 
providing one plum pudding or one 
can of mincemeat for each English 
employee or customer would be 
about 58 cents. 

Under the same arrangement, 
Heinz is also offering a Christmas 
assortment which includes oven 
baked beans, cans of spaghetti with 
cheese and tomato sauce, and cans 
of tomato soup. The program was 
worked out primarily to fill the 
needs of American companies with 
British subsidiaries, but it is avail- 
able to American individuals, clubs, 
or associations who wish to re- 
member British customers and 
friends. 

With this system, a businessman 
can turn his Christmas gift 
troubles over to Heinz and let it 
take them from there—but only 
for English customers. It might be 
more difficult in taking care of 
one’s customers here in the United 
States. There are innumerable 
problems that can come up, and 
while the gifts are well worth the 
expense, time, and trouble, some 
mistakes can easily off balance the 
good. 

Several years ago, for instance, 
an engraving company was distri- 
buting Christmas gifts to its cus- 
tomers and inadvertently sent a 
bottle of expensive liquor to a 
liquor dealer. The dealer was 
naturally irritated by the gift, and 
matters weren’t helped by the fact 
that the brand was more expensive 
than most of the liquor that was 
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carried in the dealer’s own stock. 

The engraving company did its 
best to explain and apologize for 
its error. It made a practice of 
giving the same gift to most cus- 
tomers, changing only in such 
cases as here. But somebody 
slipped up, and relations between 
the businesses were strained for 
some time. 

It isn’t difficult to see how such 
things can happen. There are other 
mistakes, but fortunately enough 
they are rather rare. The moral of 
such a story, of course, is to be 
discreet in your Christmas gift 
selections. It is a good idea to send 
the same thing to all customers, 
except when some such incident as 
our example above might occur. 
There are many gifts that can be 
sent to virtually any customer 
without fear of a mixup, and when 
each customer gets the same 
present, there is no chance of 
jealousy “because his gift cost 
more than mine.” Since customers 
do get together and talk over their 
experiences, it is important to give 
a lot of thought to selecting pres- 
ents that are the same or at least 
run in the same price range. 

The tendency often is to give 
the best customers the most ex- 
pensive gifts to show the com- 
pany’s appreciation for their busi- 
ness. But it can develop into a 
boomerang if the other customers 
learn of such a practice. 

There is a second illustration 
that gives some idea of the im- 
portance of making a Christmas 
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LOLOL OF OL OPO OL OTOL OTOL OL) 
Something Old 
that’s NEW. 


for your 


Christmas List! 


Give employees ... clients... customers, 
both in-the-hand and in-the-bush... 
or J yes plain friends one of these real 
old-time New England containers 
brimming with old-fashioned goodies. 
Once the goodies are gone, the con- 
tainers have so many uses you'll be 
remembered all year long! 


VSGS 


Vermont 


Pie Basket 


” 


All the famous Down East “Satur- 
day Night” specialties: clam chow- 
der, baked beans, brown bread, sweet 
pickles, herb vinegar, piccalilli, currant 
jelly, Indian pudding and hard sauce 
— packed in a sturdy rustic-finish 
split ash basket that later will take 
pies, cakes, practically everything to a 
picnic with ease. $7.50. 


New England 
Firkin 


All those wonderful “penny candies” 
everyone loved as a child: sour balls, 
barber poles, rock candy, licorice 
twists, hoarhound drops, jelly beans, 
gum drops, jaw-breakers—in a quaint, 
authentic 8%-inch maple-finished 
Firkin that will serve as a cookie jar, 
sewing or knitting box, plant holder 
later. About 5 lbs. candy. $4.95. 
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Real 
Boston 
Bean Pot 


The same tempting country store col- 
lection of “penny candies” topped off 
with a layer of crunchy candy pork 
and beans. And the Bean Pot is the 
real McCoy! ... rich, dark brown, 
- earthenware, about 7 inches 

igh — that doubles later as a cookie 
jar, vase, plant holder, tobacco jar 
when it isn’t in the oven! ... About 
2% lbs. candy. $3.25. 
P. S.— Any Nibblers (big or little) on your 
list ? Give them our special Nibbler’s As- 
sortment — 2 Ibs. of the same luscious can- 
dies, only $1.50. We will make up special gift 
assortments in a wide variety of containers for 
quantity buyers. Write us for information. 
And let us send you our free catalogue for a host 
of other unusual gift ideas! 

Send check or money order to 
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Since 1787 
42 Town Lane, Northampton, Mass. 
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gift list carefully. An insurance 
company made it a custom to send 
personal record books to its cus- 
tomers, and each book had the 
name of that particular customer 
printed in gold on the cover. When 
the list was compiled one season, 
however, it was done in a hurry by 
an employee who was relatively 
new at the company. A couple of 
incorrect spellings crept in, and 
the books were sent out. The cus- 
tomers who received these two 
books were so disappointed with 
the spelling that they dropped 
them in their desks and never once 
used them. As far as the insurance 
company was concerned, its money 
and efforts in cementing relations 
with these two customers was 
largely wasted. 

For every customer who is dis- 
pleased with his Christmas gift, 
there are hundreds of others who 
are happier because of theirs. 
There is no doubt but that ex- 
changing gifts is here to stay, but 
it is a good idea to put a little 
extra thought and effort into the 
practice to make sure the desired 
results are obtained. 

Since women in many organiza- 
tions are sure to be in line for gifts, 
it is a safe bet to check all names 
closely—not only for accurate 
spellings but for sex. It is not un- 
usual for a woman to use her 
initials in signing her name or in 
listings of company executives. 
Here again a great deal of embar- 
rassment can be caused if cigars 
are sent to all customers and H. M. 
Jones turns out to be Miss 
Hysteria May Jones—who rolls 
her own. 

Since Christmas shoppers for 
large and small companies are the 
same as the shoppers who throng 
the stores the week before Christ- 
mas, the thought generally comes 
up: “Isn’t there something dif- 
ferent we can give?” Every shop- 
per seems to be looking for the un- 
usual, because a person appre- 
ciates a gift more when he knows a 
little effort has gone into the pur- 
chase. Flowers often make a nice 
gift, but we all know that sending 
such a present requires nothing 











WORLD FAMOUS 


COMICE PEARS 


.. the ideal gift! 


Comice pears, once grown only 
for royalty, are now available 
for your Holiday gifts. The 
tender, sweet meat and fra- 
grant, overflowing juice of the 
ambrosial Buttersweet Pear 
makes it a definite adventure 
in good eating. 


Thousands upon thousands of 
boxes are sent by firms and in- 
dividuals throughout the West- 
ern World each Holiday Season. 
And few gifts are so welcome 
as this rare California fruit. 
Special gift packs, approxi- 
mately 10 Ibs. shipping weight, 
sent anywhere in Continental 
U.S. A. for only $2.90 express 
prepaid. For a box twice the 
size, only $4.25 prepaid. Send 
your gift list now, together 
with check or money order, to 
assure early delivery. 


EXECUTIVE BASKET 


A truly de luxe gift. Contains Butter- 
sweet Comice pears, apples, nuts 
dates and datees, packed in a manner 
that spells distinction. A flattering 
gift—shipping weight approximately 
20 Ibs., delivered anywhere in U. S. A.., 
express prepaid, $11.85. 


FRUITS THROUGHOUT YEAR 


Buttersweet’s famous Gift Clubs in- 
clude choice oranges, plums, peaches, 
apples, Autumn Hardy pears and 
Comice pears—shipped in season. A 
beautifully illustrated catalog outlines 
Buttersweet’s wide choice of Gift 
Clubs. It is free for the asking. Write 
today! 


BUTTERSWEET 


BOX 27K 
SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
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nore than dialing a number and 
paying a bill when it comes around. 
In the case of the food parcels 
available through the Heinz Com- 
pany, however, the situation is a 
jittle different. The giver actually 
does not have to go to a great deal 
of trouble, but he is giving some- 
thing that would not otherwise be 
accessible to his British customers. 

The Heinz setup is an obvious 

exception to the rule, but generally 
speaking, Christmas gifts are more 
appreciated if the receivers know 
that their presents are not the re- 
sult of last-minute calls to florists 
or other dealers who rush the 
orders before the final day of the 
season. 
Handkerchiefs also seem to be 
presents that are bought at the 
last minute when all other ideas 
have been discarded. The gifts 
themselves, of course, are valuable 
and often more expensive than 
more unusual gifts, but it is ques- 
tionable whether they are ap- 
preciated as much. Meats, foods, 
and fruits are reliable gifts, and 
there are dozens of others that are 
—or can be made—more personal. 
Fountain pens and pencils with 
names printed in gold have always 
gone over well, and make the re- 
ceiver swell just a little with pride 
at seeing his name in print. 

An engraving. company sends 
neckties to its customers for 
Christmas, but they are made more 
valuable by having each person’s 
name inscribed on the inside of the 
tie. Such a gift is a new twist to 
an old idea, but it too can produce 
unusual results—through no fault 
on the part of the engraving com- 
pany, however. 

One year the company gave a 
customer a tie, and that same 
evening he was to visit his in-laws. 
It so happened that he had planned 
to give a present to one of his in- 
laws when he made the Christmas 
visit, but had neglected to buy 
anything. And so the new tie, neat- 
ly wrapped in the bright package, 
was substituted—with no thought 
given to the name inscribed in the 
tie. The present was duly given, 
and it wasn’t long before the in- 
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law discovered the name. In this 
‘ase, good-natured ribbing was the 
only result. 

Neckties make useful gifts, but 
as a general rule they find their 
way to the tie rack and never see 
the inside of a shirt collar. Per- 
sonalizing the ties adds a touch 
to them, and they might be worn in 
‘ases where otherwise they would 
be doomed never to tie. Selecting 
the neckties to be given to cus- 
tomers is the important job, for 
few individuals seem to agree on 
what looks best around another 
person’s neck (meaning ties only, 
of course). If the person making 
the selection knows the people for 
whom he is buying the ties, it is a 
different situation. For then the 
purchases can be made with likes 
and dislikes in mind. 

Here again arises the problem of 
giving the same present to every- 
body. Some of the engraving com- 
pany’s customers are women, and 
other gifts must be substituted. 
And these other gifts must ap- 
proximate in cost that of the neck- 
ties. Experience of the engraving 
company with neckties as a Christ- 
mas gift has indicated that they 
are well received and well worth 
the effort necessary. 

This year because of the vogue 
for neckwear, the engraving com- 
pany could please the women on its 
list by giving them sequin-dotted 
ties. These are shorter and nar- 
rower than the average man’s tie, 


-usually in a plain dark color, with 


bright beads or sequins sewed in the 
form of a flower or other decora- 
tion. And is there a businesswoman 
with soul so dead who never to her- 
self has said, “It must be wonder- 
ful once in a_ while to be 
considered delicate, 
instead of ‘one of the boys.’ ” An- 


fragile and 


other step toward the much-touted 
equality of the that 
feminine ties cost about the same 


sexes iS 


as a good quality man’s tie. 
Another example of what some 
companies do at Christmas is that 
of a nationally known manufac- 
turer of men’s clothes. This firm 
sends boxes of fruits and 
to the stores that handle its mer- 
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4 THE GRANDEST CHRISTMAS/ 
GIFT OF THEM ALL! 4. 


FORST 


Delight Friends and Influence 
Customers Throughout the Year! 


Say “Merry Christ- 
mas” in a way that 
is not only novel 
and in perfect taste 
—but will serve as 
a deliciously “‘dif- 
ferent’ reminder of 
your thoughtfulness 
all through the year. 

ai At Christmas, an 
8 to 10 Ib. golden-brown Forst Catskill Mountain 
Smoked Turkey. 

At Easter, a tender, 10 to 
12 Ib. tempting Catskill Moun- 
tain Smoked Ham, sugar- 
cured and smoked Southern 
style, all ready to serve. 

In July, a Hendrik Hudson ; 
assortment of picnic snack- 
tidbits—vacuum-packed in six 
half-pound cans — Sliced 
Catskill 
Mountain Smoked Turkey, 
zesty Forst Smoked Turkey 
Paté, multi-useful Forst 
Handi-Cut Smoked Turkey. 
Finally, Fall will bring a 
generous 4 lb. package of 
spicy ked pork 9 
and a whole strip (8 to 10 
Ibs.) of Catskill Mountain 
















for a total cost of only $47.50 
—delivery charges prepaid on 
all gifts, anywhere in conti- 
nental United States. 

In addition to the engraved “~~ “~ 
Membership Certificate, a > 4 
personalized greeting card ac- “* .. F.2 
companies each gift through- EA 
out the year. of 


e All the Above in the 
Club Membership . .$47.50 Complete 


© Deluxe Membership . $68.50 Complete 


A more sumptuous gift—14 to 16 Ib. 
Turkey — 14 to 16 lb. Ham—a dozen 
cans of Smoked Turkey Delicacies — plus 
the Sausage and Bacon in the Autumn. 


© Super De Luxe Membership $82.50 Complete 
A super gift — same as Regular PLUS a 
5 to 7 lb. Canadian Style Smoked Bacon 
on Decoration Day...a Picnic Pak of 
Salami and Braunschweiger at Labor Day 
and a 14 to 16 Ib. Forst Eviscerated Tur- 
key (ready fo cook) on Thanksgiving Day. 
IMPORTANT! All Forst Catskill Mountain 
Products are Government Inspected. 
SEND FOR GIFT 
BOOK — FREE 
Forst Smoked Deli- 
cacies illustrated in 
full color. Shows 
many other delight- 
ful gifts. 











FORSTS CATSKILL MOUNTAIN SMOKEHOUSE 
Route 182, Ki N. Y. 


1 am enclosing herewith my gift list for your “Delicacy 
of the Season” Club and check (or money order) for 


....Club Memberships at $47.50 ea........... B.ccce 
.»».Deluxe Memberships ot $68.50 ea......... Biwont 
.... Super Deluxe Memberships at $82.50 ea... .$..... 
lt is understood that each person on my list is to 
receive the gifts described above and the engr 
Membership Certificate. 

(Cl Please send FREE gift book. 











chandise, and each store distrib- 
utes the gifts to its personnel. 

Many businesses give hams to 
their employees for Christmas. 
Other organizations give Christ- 
mas parties and _ bestow little 
envelopes with bonus checks in 
them. Bonus checks, naturally, are 
well received, but such a practice 
can not be adapted to customers. 

The problem of deciding how 
much to spend for Christmas gifts 
is a difficult one. Figuring bonus 
checks for employees, by com- 
parison, is simple, for length of 
service and base pay are usually 
the basis. But when selecting gifts 
for customers, it isn’t a good idea 
to go to extremes and buy presents 
that could be interpreted as bribes. 
Gifts that are really expensive 
often do not bring the good will 
expected. 

Inexpensive items that have been 
used by many companies during 
Christmas time are book matches. 
They are not gifts in the same 
sense as fruit, meat and candy, 


but they are popular and impor- 
tant to the average person. The 
Diamond Match Company has 
styled small gift boxes for com- 
panies to send out to their cus- 
tomers, prospects, and friends. 
The company’s name, together 
with the seasonal greetings and 
appropriate decorations, is 
printed on the covers. Although 
small and inexpensive, the book 
matches let the users know that 
their suppliers and friends are 
thinking about them. And if these 
smokers notice the covers every 
time they light a cigarette with 
these matches, they are reminded 
of the company many times. 
Making up the Christmas list is 
a problem handled in various ways 
by different customers. Some have 
lists that are used from year to 
year, making whatever changes are 
necessary when the purchasing is 
to be done. Others have one man 
make up a new list each year, and 
still others send memorandums 
around the offices to get names to 


make up a list. Much bitter feeling, 
of course, can be caused if song 
customers are left out throug| 
carelessness or in an effort to keey 
the list small. It might be bette 
to spend a little more—or buy les 
expensive gifts—and include 4 
many customers and prospects a 
possible than to take a chance op 
making enemies. 

No matter what you send or ty 
whom, be sure your gift arrives in 
plenty of time for Christmas. Some 
people on your list may receive 
presents from other companies, 
too. In case of duplicate gifts, the 
one that came first is most ap- 
preciated. When the second sinuilar 
present arrives, the edge has been 
taken off. 

If it is possible, time your 
remembrances to arrive a day or 
two before Christmas. Many 
people get gifts from their en- 
ployers, take their turn at the 
office grab bag, and exchange 
presents with co-workers the day 
before the holiday. Getting home 
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B= Jumbo-size figs more tender, more 

S luscious than you have ever tasted. 

~~ Grown with care in historic California 

B fig orchards. Softenized for extra 

= tenderness. Freshly packed in silver 

= foil-wrapt gift box with your card = 

_ enclosed. Shipped the day you instruct. 

= Every box guaranteed —as 
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> FROM WASHINGTON STATE 3 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
Carton of 4 1-Ib. jars *3.25 


Carton of 8 1-Ib. jars *5.95 


“Fancy Gift Package” 


Write for discounts on 
quantity shipments 
to a single address 


Postpaid—No C.O.D.s 


Hew Crop... Chotee Gerries 
from 


WILDCLIFFE FARM 
R.F.D. No. 2 © BOTHELL, WASHINGTON 





CHAS. M. THOMSEN, Prop. 





Fancy Gift Turkeys 


HOW TO SOLVE YOUR 
GIFT Problem>, 


PRESENT your employees and 
customers with a delicious 
Zeelander Turkey. 

Get full details NOW! 
WRITE TO 


Zeeland Poultry Processing 
Company - Zeeland, Mich. 
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we 
KING O’ NUTS 
Georgia Pecans 


for a gift that creates that 
Holiday Spirit. 


In the shell—big ones— 
selected for quality and 
size. Crack them around the 
fire on those stay-at-home 
evenings. 


We’ve cracked some of the 
best and toasted them in 
pecan oil. Salted to a gour- 
met’s taste, they’ll be fresh 
whenever you open the can. 


Or why not a combination 
of the above, 4 lbs. of nuts 
you can crack and 2 cans 
toasted, salted— 


No. 8E Combination. . $3.50 


Gift cards included. 


Gift lists from a few names 
to hundreds, handled 
promptly. 


Please send check or money 
order with your order to 
expedite handling. No 
COD’s please. 


PRINCESS PECANS, INC. 


Camilla, Georgia 
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with the loot is quite a problem, 
and carrying an extra crate of 
grapefruit on crowded trains can 
deal the Christmas spirit a crush- 
ing blow. If your present reaches 
your customer early, he can get it 
home safely and easily. 

Once upon a time there was an 
Army slogan, “If it moves, salute 
it. If it doesn’t move, pick it up. 
If it doesn’t move and you can’t 
pick it up, paint it.” After the war 
the slogan changed to “If it cries, 
change it. If it’s on wheels, buy it. 
If it’s hollow, rent it.” At Christ- 
mas this obliging slogan becomes, 
“If it’s leather, goldstamp it. If 
it’s metal, engrave it. No matter 
what it is, personalize it.” Nothing 
pleases a person more than get- 
ting a gift—except getting one 
with his initials or his name on it. 
That’s the touch that makes it 
really his. When the gift is food— 
like a ham or turkey where the only 
possible monogram is “U. S. In- 
spected”—there are other ways to 
personalize it. Distinctive wrap- 
ping can give a gift that added 
touch. A colorful greeting card can 
make a gift say, “We’re friends,” 
instead of “You’re a customer; 
here’s yours.” Even a plain white 
business card can go Christmas 
calling if it boasts a sprig of holly 
drawing or a cordial message. 

In some instances, autographed 
pictures have been sent with 
Christmas gifts, but the prac- 
ticality of this idea depends upon 
the looks and personality of the 
sender, 

There are some women execu- 
tives who are attractive enough to 
make the practice worth while, al- 
though it has its shortcomings 
here, too. A businessman received 
a gift and picture from a photo- 
genic businesswoman last year, 
and he neglected to leave the photo 
at the office when he took the pres- 
ent home. His wife saw the gift and 
demanded to know how far the 
personal angle went. After the 
husband’s_ lengthy 
however, she was somewhat ap- 
peased. But he had little use there- 
after for Christmas gifts with 
autographed pictures. 


explanation, 








Holiday Gift! 


Taste-tempting, tangy whole ; 
Country Ham ... cured and’. 
aged to a gusty goodness! 
Specially packed for shipment 
anywhere . . . Satisfaction 
pprenteed! 








Whole Hickory - Smoked Break- 
fast Bacon .. . chock-full of 
famous Sugar-cured, Hickory 
flayor! Specially packed foe... 
shipment anywhere. Satis 
guaranteed! 


“DELICIOUS FDR YOU... 
iy Send Us Your Gift List... i 
sorta ’ eee al 
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AU from OM postage moter! 


For every kind of mail. . . first class, airmail, 
special delivery, registered, postcards . . . booklets, 
publications, catalogs...parcel post, insurance and 
special handling charges...the exact postage 
is provided, as needed, by the same postage meter! 

The postage meter prints postage, plus dated 
postmark, and your own advertisement, if you 
like...directly on the envelope, seals the flap at the 
same time...prints on gummed tape for parcel post. 
The meter displaces the adhesive stamp and stamp 
sticking . .. makes postage always available in any 
value needed...protects postage from loss, theft, 
misuse . . . records postage available and used on 
visible registers ...speeds mailing, saves time, 
effort, and usually postage. 

Today virtually every office, large or small, can 
afford a postage meter. If yours doesn’t have one, 
call or write for illustrated booklet,““So You Have 
No Mailing Problems...” 


PstNey-GOwes 


Vostage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
2170 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
...dargest makers of mailing machines. 
Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 








Building 
Good Will 


(Continued from page 30) 


ings that might cause embarrass- 
ment or breed ill will. Each day 
Anniversaries checks divorce and 
obituary lists in the Chicago area. 

The man behind all this memory 
work started the business as a re- 
sult of his hobby of remembering 
friends’ birthdays and anniversa- 
ries because it gave them so much 
pleasure. In his 29 years the list 
has mushroomed to include 600 
people. However, when the business 
idea first struck him, Tom Neu- 
berger decided to sell the service to 
people who did not know hin, in- 
stead of approaching his friends 
in business. Today 16 people, 
mostly salesmen, work for him in 
Chicago, and he has franchised his 
service to men in Omaha, Birming- 
ham, Gardner (near Boston), and 
Los Angeles. Altogether 50 people 


“remember so you can forget 
Most of them are veterans, willing 
to work and anxious to make up 
the years spent in the Armed 
Forces. Mr. 


many people call Neuberger, has 


Anniversaries, as 


plenty of work lined up for them. 

Right now he plans to extend 
the greeting service to companies 
that want to bolster employee re- 
lations. The company will give 
Anniversaries a list of employees 
and their birthdays. On the big 
day the employee will receive a 
birthday card 
tickets for any of the 33 Essaness 
theaters in Chicago. The employer 
will pay 21 cents a greeting plus 


containing two 


the admission price. 

When the industrial relations 
division is going strong, Tom Nev- 
berger intends to form the Forget- 
Me-Not Corporation. This service 
will see that flowers are placed on 
graves anywhere in the country oa 
any day customers specify. 


Finding something to keep him 
busy after that doesn’t bother 
Tom Neuberger. He’ll probably 
hit upon another unique service. 
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Size 5 by 8 inches. 200 pages for 
appointments, etc. 200 pages of data 


Daily appointment secretary ruled 
out for half-hourly engagements 


Record for keeping track of income 
tax deductions—salary, dividends 


International air travel; flying time; 
fares between U. S. and abroad 


List of recommended hotels in 
principal U. S. cities and overseas 


Chart of railroad passenger and 
air fares between all large cities 


Hunting, fishing seasons chart— 
with additional game, fish data 


Chart showing range of this year’s 
New York stock market quotations 


List of sources of business data; 
buying power by states and sections 


Section to keep track of golf scores, 
addresses, investments, and bonds 


Road mileage between principal 
cities of United States and Canada 


Directory of hotel accommoda- 
tions available for group meetings 


Calendar of important anniversaries 
and business events of the year 
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| ne year, just before the Christmas season, 
Dartnell publishes a de luxe Personal Record 
Book for executives. America’s top-flight business 
and professional men, many of whom have bought 
it every year since it was first published, say it is 
the finest personal desk book in the world. Superbly 
produced, each copy is bound by hand in imported 
leather. The pages are edged in gold. There are 
two hundred pages for appointments, memoranda, 
income tax, stock, bond, and private financial rec- 
ords. In addition there are two hundred pages of 
extraordinarily useful information for busy men 
such as recommended hotels, railroad and air 
fares, auto mileages between principal cities, pop- 
ulation statistics, stock market ranges, hunting and 
fishing laws, important events and anniversaries, 
and much more. 


erional Record Cth yor Execitiver 


Whether he wants to record an appointment, keep track of expenses, find 
the best hotel in any city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Cincin- 
nati, the executive will find the answer in his Personal Record Book. It 
becomes his constant companion at home, at the office, or on a trip. It 
enables him to keep a record of what he did, whom he saw, and where he 
went. There is no other desk book like it anywhere. Distinguished users 
include Benjamin F. Fairless, president of U. S. Steel; Spencer Tracy; 
Ed Sullivan, the columnist; Leroy Lincoln, president, Metropolitar Life 
Insurance Company; Sherman Billingsley of the Stork Club; Jim Farley; 
Clinton Anderson, former Secretary of Agriculture; and Ismet Inonu, 
President of the Republic of Turkey. It is an impressive and memorable 
Christmas gift for your own personal use and for those friends and custom- 
ers you may wish specially to favor. Best of all, it is a practical gift that is 
sure to be used and appreciated the whole year round. 


A choice of two bindings is available. Imported Black Sheepskin leather at 
$5.50 each or $58.80 a dozen. In the finest binding of all, imported Red 
Morocco, they cost $8.00 each or $88.80 a dozen. These prices include an 
individual gift box for each book. Individual names may be imprinted in 
gold at 30 cents per book additional. 


-------------------------- 4 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois Date 


. 1949 PersoNAL Recorp Books in the binding checked: 


(CD Sheepskin, $5.50 [] Morocco $8.00. Including gift box, postage and 
packing. Imprint names attached in gold at 30 cents extra. 
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More new equipment for facilitating office production was displayed at the 40th 
National Business Show in New York last month than has been exhibited at any 
similar business show during the past century. Many of the machines are available 
for immediate delivery. The following pages describe some of the equipment 





The Office Is America’s 
Last Frontier 


DID YOU ever think of the office as the 
last frontier where industry can pioneer 
mass-production equipment? If you did, 
you’re in step with the 40th National 
Business Show. Keynote of the exhibition 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
October 25 to 30, was applying factory 
techniques to the office. 

The show was geared to the office 
worker to make his work easier, more in- 
teresting, more productive, and to in- 
crease his value to his boss. More than 
100 manufacturers exhibited their latest 
equipment, all designed to combine 
mechanical speed and efficiency with eye 
appeal. Some electronic devices can boost 
human efficiency 100 times. Reducing 


fatigue and increasing the earning poten- 


tial of the office worker can be accom- 
plished with other machines. 

The office worker is becoming more im- 
portant as business grows more complex. 
Only 1 in 10 employees was an office 
worker a few years back. Now the ratio 
is 1 to 8 and is still climbing. Factory 
workers handle thousands of dollars’ 
worth of tools and machines to do a fast, 
accurate part in producing goods. It’s 
time the office worker has the right equip- 
ment to speed the flow of work and keep 
track of those products. 

Perhaps all this attention will go to 
the heads above the white collars. More 
likely it will make the workers proud of 
their jobs and the machines that do them. 
It should also kindle a new respect and 
appreciation for the progressive em- 
ployer who invests in modern office 
equipment. 


Cardoplate Aid in 
Accounting 


SELF-WRITING record is the latest 
development from Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation. The Cardoplate is a 
lightweight embossed metal plate to be 
attached to standard accounting fornis. 
This combination makes it possible to 


add the mechanical Addressograph mass- 
typing features to a basic accounting 
record. For this system the company has 
introduced the Addressograph Model 
125. The portable unit is smaller than a 
typewriter and can be run on any stand, 
desk, or table. Forms 4 inches to 8 and 
11/16 inches wide and any length fit into 
the machine. A single stroke operates the 
Model 125. Wherever information must 
be copied and recopied Cardoplate and 
the Model 125 are naturals. 


Figuremaster Simple, 
Speedy, Accurate 


MARCHANT Calculating Machine Com- 
pany’s Figuremaster made its debut at 
the National Business Show. The electric 
calculator boasts 18 principal new fea- 
tures. Most noteworthy is “phantom 
touch” key action, which is twice as light 
as on other models. Being kind to the 
operator seems to be the idea behind 
other features, too. Simplified controls 
have been grouped to lessen hand travel. 
Key-tops have been designed to speed 
touch-system operation and _ prevent 
fingering errors. The decimal is pointed 
off automatically in division, making it 
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impossible for the operator to lose the 
decimal. Dials that are 40 per cent larger 
are set closer to their openings for 
greater visibility. Keys, controls, and 
dials are in shadow-free backgrounds, 
and nonreflecting surfaces eliminate 
glare. The machine is easy on the eyes 
from the standpoint of appearance, too. 


Standard Register 
Roll Imprinter 


ONE of three new machines exhibited by 
The Standard Register Company is the 
Roll Imprinter. This machine will im- 
print, date, number, sign, slit, detach, 
and stack continuous forms. Utility com- 
panies or other organizations with large 
monthly mailings will find the machine 
particularly valuable. The second new 
device eliminates hand feeding on ad- 
dressing machines and doubles machine 
capacity. A dual-feed electric register 
for department stores to speed merchan- 
dise from receiving to sales floors is the 
third new development. 


Attendance Time 
Recorder 


AMONG the many machines displayed 
by International Business Machines Cor- 
poration was the Attendance Time Re- 
corder. This time clock has a card trip 
which records the time quickly, without 
levers or bars to push. All time indica- 
tions are printed on the front of the 
card to make checking employee’s name 
with hours worked easier. 


IBM Electric Typewriter 
Has Shaped Keys 


EXPERIENCED typists helped design 
the new IBM electric typewriter. A pair 
of twins were given jobs in an engineer- 
ing research laboratory to recommend 
major points of design. Research reports 
from customers also influenced the make- 
up of the machines. More than 100,000,- 
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000 robot tests perfected mechanical fea- 
tures. All heavy operations—carriage re- 
turn, tabulating, backspacing, and shift- 
ing—are done electrically. An_ electric 
ribbon rewind is another time and work 
saver. The Executive model costs $550, 
and the Standard is priced at $335. The 
former has 10-, 1l-, or 12-point type. 
Each character is given the space it re- 
quires, instead of an equal amount no 
matter how wide the letter is. The right- 
hand margin can be justified. On both 
models keys have been shaped to lessen 
finger reach and thus increase spee«l. 


Fairchild Produces New 
Typecasting Machine 


LITHOTYPE is an electric machine that 
types standard printers’ type in a variety 
of faces and sizes. Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument Corporation announces the 
machine that types copy for reproduc- 
tion by offset and letterpress. Roman 
and italics, roman and boldface can be 
combined in the same operation. Face or 
size can be changed in 15 seconds. 
Characters are spaced proportionately, 
and lines are justified at both ends. A 
typist can learn to run the Lithotype 
with its standard typewriter keyboard in 
2 to 10 days. 


Telephone Recorder 
‘‘Beep’”’ Signal 


DICTAPHONE Corporation exhibited 
the combination Time-Master dictating 
machine and telephone recorder. Re- 
quired by FCC in legalizing the use of 
telephone recorders, the “beep” signal 
sounds every 15 seconds during a re- 
corded telephone conversation. Although 
the signal is clear and sharp, it doesn’t 
affect the clarity of the conversation. 





Gathermatic Collates 
1,500 Sets Hourly 


AN AUTOMATIC electric collating ma- 
chine has been added to the line of the 
Thomas Mechanical Collator Corpora- 
tion. The Gathermatic collates 1,500 sets 
‘of papers an hour and stacks them criss- 
crossed in a bin at the front. Any im- 
perfect sets are rejected and go through 
a chute to the back of the machine. If de- 
sired, the papers can be automatically 
stapled in the upper left corner. Five 
thousand sets are stapled without re- 
loading. When the needed sets have been 
gathered, the counter turns off the ma- 
chine. Eighteen inches wide, 53 inches 
deep, and 60 inches high, the Gather- 
matic needs 61/, square feet of floor 
space. 


Part-Keyboard Adding 
Calculator 


NO MORE paying for idle keys. The 
Plus part-keyboard model adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, and divides in opera- 
tions that do not use a full keyboard. At 
no extra cost Plus can be converted to 
such arithmetical requirements as hours 
and minutes, fractions, and so on. The 
machine, made by Bell Punch Company, 
Ltd., can be carried from desk to desk. 
Finished in sage green baked enamel, the 
calculator takes little desk space. Full 
keyboard models are also available. 
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Register Wins Design, 
Engineering Honors 


PRIZE winner in a national industrial 
design contest is the Clary cash register. 
The Clary Multiplier Corporation ma- 
chine was judged one of the five best ce- 
signed and best engineered electric prod- 
ucts developed within the last 2 years. 
There are 263 new features and technical 
improvements in the register not found 
in prewar models. Electrical Manufactur- 
ing magazine sponsored the contest. 


Non-Typist Can Address 
1,440 Envelopes Daily 


SOME ONE who can’t type can now ad- 
dress 1,440 envelopes a day with an Ad- 
dresso-Typist. One operator can feed five 
machines, upping the total to 7,000 en- 
velopes per day. The machine types 152 
twenty-line letters a day including a 
four-line address and personal saluta- 
tion on each. Turning a switch and using 
continuous form letterheads do the trick. 
The perforated forms are easily sep- 
arated into individual letters. Operat- 
ing like a player piano, the Addresso- 
Typist needs two rolls, one for the body 
of the letter, the other for address and 
salutation. Switching to regular letter- 
heads is possible by adjusting the record 
roll. American Automatic Typewriter 
Company promises immediate delivery. 
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Secretarial Model 
Disc Voicewriter 


HERE’S the desk model transcribing 
machine for the Edison Electronic Voice- 
writer. Fully enclosed design keeps the 
mechanism free from dirt and dust. The 
hearing tube is lightweight plastic. Speed, 
volume, and tone can be controlled. There 
is a built-in connection for a separate 
loudspeaker. The Keymatic index marks 
length of recording and any corrections. 
This machine is also available with a 
pedestal. 


Payroll Machine 
Ejects Checks 


BURROUGHS Adding Machine Com- 
pany was well represented at the show. 
One new machine speeds payroll opera- 
tions. The employee’s check and _ the 
ledger can be written in a single opera- 
tion or separately. At the same time the 


payroll machine automatically — totals 


earnings and deductions, making a pay- 
roll summary. When the work is finished, 
the check is ejected from the machine. 
This same machine can be used to keep 
records of savings bond deductions, pen- 
sions or accrued wages, besides preparing 
Social Security and income tax forms. 
Many Burroughs standard models have 
features formerly reserved for custom- 
built products. 


New Cylinder Gives 
Better Tone 


NON-STATIC cylinder is announced by 
Dictaphone Corporation. A new, secret 
non-static formula in Dictaphone cylinder 
manufacture eliminates any possibility of 
chips collecting in the cylinder grooves 
and affecting tone qualities. When used 
on Dictaphone electronic dictating and 
transcribing machines, the new cylinder 
assures uniform clarity. Non-static cyl- 
inders cost no more than the older type. 
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Mikafilm Protects 
Sales Exhibits 


COOKS’ Inc. offers a new line of zipper 
portfolios with Ful-Vu_ transparent 
Mikafilm “window-sleeve” units. De- 
signed to hold 40 or more exhibits be- 
sides an order book and literature, the 
portfolio is an effective sales aid. With 
a zipper around three sides the book lies 
flat on the prospect’s desk. 


Automatic Stamp 
Vendor 


ORIGINALLY developed for the United 
States Post Office, the Automatic Stamp 
Vending Machine is available to com- 
mercial users who want to _ increase 
traffic, speed service, and build good will. 
The Commercial Controls Corporation 
vendor dispenses commonly used de- 
nominations of stamps at their face 
value. A nickel buys five 1l-cent stamps, 
a dime buys five 2-cent stamps, a nickel 
and dime buy five 3-cent stamps. In- 
serting the coin delivers the stamps, but 
slugs are automatically rejected. About 
61 inches high, the machine covers 21 
inches by 14 inches of floor space. 





Renews SoundScriber 
Disc in 21 Seconds 


A NEW portable instrument takes a 
used SoundScriber disc and prepares it 
for another 30 minutes’ dictation. About 
the size of a typewriter, the SoundEraser 
makes it possible to reuse discs that don’t 
have to be kept on file. At the National 
Business Show a big green-eyed cat with 
a movable head symbolized this new de- 
velopment. While the cat has only 9 
lives, each vinylite disc has 26. 


Robotyper Three Times 
As Fast as Typist 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE or routine letters, 
forms, and reports can be typed at three 
times hand speed with the Robotyper 
Corporation’s new machine. The typist 
just inserts a letterhead, types the head- 
ing and salutation, and touches a button. 
Then the Robotyper takes over and type- 
writes the letter, stopping wherever a 
name, amount, or date has to be in- 
serted. One girl can type 200 letters a 
day, using about one-third of her time. 
In fact, one typist can operate four ma- 
chines at the same time, increasing pro- 
duction accordingly. The Robotyper fits 
into the well of a typewriter desk and 
operates all kinds of typewriters. 





Frame Top 
Brief Bag 


Oe Luxe Zipper 
Ring Binder 
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Large- or Small-Volume 
MailOpeners 


AN IMPROVED tape mechanism is a 
feature of the new Pitney-Bowes Model 
RA. Postage of any value can be printed 
on gummed tape for bulky letters and 
packages. The hand-operated meter 
stamps and seals letters at the same time 
it postmarks and dates them. If wanted, 
a small advertising panel is printed next 
to the postmark, too. At the show Pitney- 
Bowes sponsored a Lucky Mail Opening 
Contest, using the new desk model 
MailOpener for small businesses. 
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How to Win 
Workers 


(Continued from page 54) 


treasurer, were manufactured by 
Sandberg, and the carpets are of 
imported English loop. This office, 
unlike the others, is wallpapered in 
a gray Williamsburg pattern 
selected by Mr. Van Vlack, Jr. 

A general sales office is furnished 
with Gunn Furniture Company 
desks, while offices of the vice presi- 
dents have custom-made desks that 
are styled along the same line as 
that of President Van Vlack. The 
desks are unique in that they are 
a combination of a Remington 
Rand filing cabinet with a desk top 
and one leg. The walls of these of- 
fices are also papered. Windows 
have aluminum venetian blinds. 

The reception room, at first 
glance, is distinctive for its one 
wall with relief paneling. Of 
pickled oak, the walls were made 
by Sandberg, who also built the 
lamps, tables, wall cabinets, and 
work tables. A sectional sofa in 
a gray cotton fabric came from 
S. J. Campbell Company, Chicago. 
Chairs were manufactured by Dun- 
bar Furniture Company. 

A feature of the reception room 
is the ceiling fixture that permits 
drawing draperies to close off one 
part of the room. In this way, 
small conferences can be held with- 
out disturbing or being disturbed 
by visitors or customers waiting 
in another part of the room. The 
draperies are a Goodall Fabrics, 
Inc., product, and the ‘floor is 
rubber tile. 

The entrance to the building is 
just as impressive as the offices. 
Large glass doors from Mississippi 
Glass Company have a big M in 
brushed bronze on them, arranged 
so that half the letter is on one 
glass door and the other half on 
the second door. When the doors 
are closed, the M is in position. 

Harper Richards, who planned 
the offices with Mr. Van Vlack, Jr., 


is a pioneer industrial designer. 
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“ceils and 'nks turn out better work with 
consistently higher quality. 

Stencils of Heyer’s famous cellulose for- 
mula and Heyer Inks in rich black or 
seven brilliant colors are correctly made 

to meet the requirements of your dupli- 
cating machine, regardless of make. 


Clearoscope, Lettering Guides, Styli and 
over 60 other supplies and accessories. 


Write for Complete Catalog 
Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1860 South Kostner Avenue - Chicago 23, U.S. A. 


Presenting! 

resenting ¢ a precision mailing scale 
that saves money in any office. . . Its automatic 
pendulum mechanism weighs mail accurately and 
instantly...clear, wide-spaced markings show exact 
postage needed at a glance, prevent embarrassing 
‘Postage Due” letters, stop costly overpayment 

of postage... Built to last for years!... 

Also available: 70 lb. parcel post scale... 

Call or write for illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 


..- Originators of the postage meter 


@ 2172 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
= .-- Offices in 93 cities. 
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Hitting ‘‘large and powerful organizations’’ of labor and industry which hold up 
economic life to compel other groups to comply with demands, W. A. Orton, Smith 
economics professor, calls for voluntary cooperation, rather than strife and fir- 
ings. As H. J. Klingler has suggested, a company is known by the people it keeps 





Cover picture of “Quebec Encore” edition of Pepperell magazine 
shows Montreal youths celebrating feast of “la Saint-Jean-Batiste” 


Worker Magazine Salutes Homeland 


Of Industry Employees 


By far the largest number of 
employees in the New England 
mills of the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, textile pro- 
cessors, are or are descended 
from natives of the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. In a unique 
tribute to these people, the 
firm recently devoted a whole 
issue of its employee magazine, 
The Pepperell Sheet, to a pic- 
torial tour of that part of 
Canada. 
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The Quebec Encore edition, 
with the cover shown above, 
features pictures of working, 
family, and social gatherings in 
Montreal and Quebec as well as 
surrounding settlements. Two 
reporters toured the country- 
side this fall on a carefully 
plotted 2 weeks’ trip, collect- 
ing material. Highly favorable 
employee reaction has caused 
Pepperell to double its usual 
print order for the publication. 


Planning Group Assesses Causes of 
Industrial Labor Peace 


Labor peace for 14 consecu- 
tive years in a large and 
variegated national industry 
was the subject of the first re- 
port of a new national group 
recently. A committee of the 
National Planning Association, 
29 leaders in business and labor 
have been working on studies 
of management-union harmony 
since the spring of 1947. 

The committee, including 
such men as Eugene Burgess, 
vice president of General Mills, 
Inc.; Alvin E. Dodd, honorary 
president of the American 
Management Association; and 
William M. Leiserson, labor 
study director of Johns Hop- 
kins University, will publish 15 
case studies over a 3-year 
period. Chairman Clinton S. 
Golden, Labor Policy Advisor 
to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, recently sug- 
gested that both business and 
labor can profit from the re- 
ports analyzing peaceful man- 
agement-union relations. 

Conclusions of the first re- 
port of the $100,000 study, 
which concerned successful re- 
lations in the Pacific coast pulp 
and paper industry, fell into 
five major categories. Chief 
reasons for the almost total 
absence of strikes were, ac- 
cording to the report: 

1. industry-wide bargaining. 

2. The companies fully ac- 
cepted the union from the start, 
and consult constantly with 
union leaders and committees 
on a wide range of problems. 

3. The unions fully accept 
private ownership and opera- 
tion of the plants. 

4. Both sides have patience, 
mutual respect, and a “high 
degree of social skill,” and 
there is an “active striving” for 
peace. _ 


5. Management has adopted 
“well-chosen” personnel prac- 
tices, but without “paternal- 
ism” or “babying” the em- 
ployees involved. 

The positive approach to 
peace taken by labor and man- 
agement is emphasized through- 
out the report. Essential ele- 
ment of the success of this in- 
dustry is the social skill of the 
parties to the bargaining—their 
willingness to work out a 
mutually acceptable sharing of 
power and rights and their at- 
tempts to preserve the maxi- 
mum amount of freedom for 
the individual within an 
ordered industrial society. 


Discussion Groups 
Established by 
Dayton Firm 


Employees of the Standard 
Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, will have a chance to ex- 
pand intellectual _ activities 
under a program started there 
last month. The stimulation 
comes from formation of 
“Great Books” discussion 
groups similar to such groups 
in other cities. 

Industrial sponsorship  dif- 
ferentiates Standard’s groups 
from others, all of which re- 
ceive support of the Great 
Books Foundation of Chicago, 
which is trying to give adults 
tolerance and knowledge missed 
in modern education. Group 
members are encouraged to 
form their own opinions in the 
groups which emphasize indi- 
vidual participation by their 
seminar meeting form. Groups 
meet biweekly. 
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President Fred Maytag II of The Maytag Company, right, receives 
plaque at Philadelphia from J. C. Wood, NAF vice president 


Foremen Group Gets Analysis of 
Current Business Trends 


A two-pronged analysis of 
business conditions was de- 
livered at the recent National 
Association of Foremen con- 
vention. Fred Maytag II, The 
Maytag Company president, 
launched the exposition after 
being presented with a plaque, 
shown here, in recognition of 
NAF support. 

“Members of American in- 
dustrial management are chal- 
lenged today as we never have 
been before,” he said. “To meet 
this challenge industrial man- 
agement must increase produc- 
tion, sell at low prices, pay high 
wages, and promote national 
welfare through harmony and 
labor peace. 

“We would come much closer 
to having the kind of govern- 
ment you and I want if more 


businessmen, instead of sitting 
in their swivel chairs and 
damning the politicians, would 
offer their own services to get 
in there and do something per- 
sonally about achieving good 
government,” he stated. 

“Much of the labor unrest of 
recent years is management’s 
own fault,” he suggested. 
“Some of us have been so busy 
fighting with organized labor 
that we haven’t had time to 
inquire into the fundamental 
reasons for their acting the 
way they do. 

“Management and labor need 
to work together toward 
achievement of the common 
goal of producing more goods 
at lower cost and distributing 
them equitably among all our 
people.” 


Three-Dimensional Model Unveiled 
At Meat Institute Meeting 


Smokehouses are ordinarily 
used to cure meat, and many 
people give them wide birth as 
the meat-curing process is 
usually only popular with the 
general public when the prod- 
uct reaches the kitchen. Con- 
sequently, when a meat-smok- 
ing plant is used for a demon- 
stration, onlookers might be 
expected to retreat to a safe 
distance. 

A successful demonstration 
of smokehouse construction 
was put on recently, however, 
and all obstacles surmounted. 
Proud parent of the showing 
was the Chicago industrial de- 
Signing firm of Barnes & 
Reinecke, Inc. This company, 
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commissioned to build a demon- 
stration smokehouse model, put 
on its display at the American 
Meat Institute. 

Institute customers found 
Barnes & Reinecke’s model to 
be made of transparent plastic 
molded into a graphic scale 
model of a real smokehouse. 

The blower fan being demon- 
strated in the illustration is the 
basic smokehouse operation 
unit. 

Since its showing at the 
American Meat Institute, where 
it was immediately successful, 
the model has been used to 
demonstrate the mechanics of 
smokehouse operation to many 
groups. 


Understanding Set 
As Goal in Book 
By Ad Council 


“Have we Americans got 
something?” This question 
heads a small booklet on our 
free enterprise system of politi- 
cal-economic democracy  re- 
cently released by the Public 
Policy Committee of the Ad- 
vertising Council. 

Entitled The Miracle of 
America, the booklet campaigns 
by means of pictures, graphs, 
and text for a better under- 
standing of our economic sys- 
tem. The Public Policy Com- 
mittee includes such men as 
James B. Conant, Harvard 
University president; Paul G. 
Hoffman, ECA administrator; 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Applied 
Christianity professor at Union 
Theological Seminary; and 
Boris Shishkin, AFL economist. 

The emphasis in its pub- 
lication rests on positive re- 
sults that can be achieved by 
our system of production, 
rather than how much better it 
is than negative totalitarian 
economies. Only comparison of 
the second kind involves food 
purchases, 

The book’s feature is a 10- 
point “Platform for All 
Americans,” which, by 1960, 
will bring 65 million jobs, a 38- 
hour 5-day week, 2 weeks’ 
vacation for every employee, 
$250 billion output, 40 per cent 
higher income per person than 
in 1940, over 15 million new 
homes, and three and one half 
times more money for social 
security than in 1941, it is 
claimed. 

These advances rest on the 
hope that we will not have a 


major depression, we are at 
peace, and go on increasing 
productivity as in the past, 
sharing benefits. A bibliography 
of articles, books, and films on 
the subject is also included. 


World's Largest Plant 
Amplifier Scheme 
At Willow Run 


News, sports, and music are 
being combined with car manu- 
facturing on a gigantic scale 
this month as 16,000 Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation employees 
meet production schedules. The 
combination is brought about 
with the largest, public address 
net in all industry, newly in- 
stalled by K-F and RCA en- 
gineers at the huge Willow Run 
automobile plant. 

The 600-speaker system is 
controlled from central studios 
equipped with a  5,200-watt 
sending apparatus and facili- 
ties for originating radio net- 
work shows. Coverage of out- 
standing sports events has been 
tried successfully with reports 
compiled mainly from leased 
wire services. 

A safety factor as well as an 
entertainment venture, the 
plant-wide network will be used 
in the coming year to broadcast 
reports of area weather and 
highway conditions. During 
emergencies it can be used to 
direct relief operations. 

Engineers worked on the in- 
stallation for nearly a year. 
Principal problem was making 
broadcasts clearly audible over 
variable machinery noises 
throughout the 84-acre plant 
without blaring or distortion at 
any point. 


Gerhard Kohler, Barnes & Reinecke model division chief, points 
out moving blower fan in smokehouse model to Dolores Healey 
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Big margin selling is gone, according to G. R. Herberger, Butler Brothers presi- 





dent. High margins, pricing population segments out of the market, will kill 


demand. A system of selling sound merchandise is needed, rather than the soft- 


cushion philosophy of “‘plus 10 per cent,’’ which only irritates inflationary trends 
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Route of Harry Hartz, left, in his Studebaker safety trip is checked by RKO ac- 
tress Barbara Hale. Trip winds up in Boston in December boosting sane driving 


1. Studebaker Safety Trip 
Covers United States 


A CIRCUITOUS 10,000-mile route is 
being driven by Harry Hartz, former 
automobile racing champion. The trip 
will take about 214 months, a far cry 
from Mr. Hartz’ former driving exploits. 

The route is arranged to spell the 
word “Studebaker” when plotted on a 
map as shown above and spreads across 
the country as far north as Grand Teton 
National Park, Wyoming, and as far 
south as Albuquerque, New Mexico. It 
will be covered in a 1949 Studebaker 
half-ton pick-up truck. 

Reason for the tour is to spread the 
gospel of safe-and-sane driving. The 
traveler will stop off along the road for 
local safety observances. The trip also 
serves as a plug for Studebaker, which 
pays all expenses of the transcontinental 
journey. 
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2. GM Engineering Plans 
On Cloth Reproductions 


THOUSANDS of engineering drawings 
at General Motors Corporation are now 
preserved in good condition almost for- 
ever through the use of photographic 
reproduction. Big job of the company’s 
photographic department is keeping 
original drawings in good condition and 
making thousands of job reproductions. 

Originals are not expendable. For this 
reason GM produces cloth reproductions 
which are practically indestructible. 
Blueprints are made from these cloth 
versions, and the cloth reproductions 
join originals in the vaults. 

Kodalith Film negatives of high con- 
trast are made from originals by using 
a large process camera. From these often 
huge negatives, the cloth reproductions 
are made by exposing them to strong 
light in contact with the sensitized cloth. 


3. Aircraft Firm Releases 
USAF Methods Article 


WITH mounting national defense ex 
penses, businessmen have been inquirin: 
more closely into Government manage 
ment methods. One of the results of thi 
effort was The Glenn L. Martin Com 
pany’s recent publication of an Air Fore: 
management methods analysis. 

Author Lt. General Edwin W. Raw] 
ings, USAF comptroller, dealt mainly 
with cost control techniques. Thes« 
methods, he stated, make possible meas 
urement of managerial ability. With this 
ability required for professional advance 
ment, a limited substitute for the profit 
motive is introduced. Continual evalua 
tion of the operators’ efficiency boosts 
incentive for maximum efficiency. 

The objective is realized through a 
long view of operations and broad view 
of management. “For example, failure to 
maintain buildings or equipment at 
permanent base in an effort to show 
favorable current expense ratios would 
result in long-term waste. On the other 
hand, extensive repair of facilities soon 
to be abandoned can be just as short- 
sighted.” 

No single analysis reveals the full pic- 
ture of operations, he emphasized. Activi- 
ties can be understood and management 
is possible only in terms of integrated in- 
formation. Another factor is the need for 
simplicity and ease of operation so there 
may be fast reporting and prompt ad- 
ministrative action. This action should be 
utilized at lower command echelons as 
well as headquarters. 

Comparisons cannot be based on re- 
sults, since outputs are so dissimilar 
Cargo-ton miles of the Military Air 
Transport Service can hardly be com- 
pared with Strategic Air Command hours 
and training sorties. But comparison cat 
be made on a functional basis such as 
Finance, Adjutant, or Civilian Personnel. 

Finally, statistical reports and _ sub- 
sequent analysis of data—every program 
translated into budget estimates—results 
in appropriations estimates most, readily 
reflecting Air Force programs. Com- 
parison of this statistical information on 
all levels can hold each unit responsible 
for its costs, provide incentives, and show 
immediately new trends and develop- 
ments in operations. 
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4. Record Safety Program 
Comes from Joint Acts 


AN OUTSTANDING safety record es- 
tablished at the Julius Forstmann Cor- 
poration, Passaic, New Jersey, is the 
subject of a recent Rutgers University 
case study. Its weaving mill has run 
more than four and a half million man- 
hours without a lost-time accident, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Set up in cooperation with Local 656, 
'extile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
the program reduced Forstmann’s dis- 
abling injuries rate to 2.36 per million 
manhours in 1946, compared with 14.60 
throughout the industry. The 1947 rate 
vlunged to a low of 1.46 compared with 
the industry rate of 10.08. 

The Rutgers study concluded that the 
program not only depends on good gen- 
eral labor relations for success, but also 
contributes to them. Treating a non- 
controversial problem in this favorable 
atmosphere, the joint safety council of 
5 labor and 5 management representa- 
tives supported by 16 departmental joint 
safety committees similarly formed have 
had remarkable success in textile in- 


dustry accident prevention, where there 
has been little advance since 1932. 


5. Routine Office Writing 
Reduced One-Third 


ROUTINE office correspondence, often 
time consuming and relatively slow mov- 
ing, has been speeded up at the Bell & 
Howell Co., Chicago motion picture 
equipment manufacturers. The device for 
this increase in letter handling is based 
on marginal notations of replies often 
made on letters themselves by company 
executives. 

A printed form explaining that the 
system is used “so that we can serve you 
more promptly” is attached to each 
letter, which is then returned to the 
sender with Bell & Howell’s reply writ- 
ten on the margin of the original. The 
printed form explains that this informal 
method speeds up the reply by 3 or 4 
days. The system has been accepted en- 
thusiastically by executives and cus- 
tomers alike. Universal approval sug- 
gests that Bell & Howell's simplified 
method may be adopted widely through- 
out the business world in the near future. 


Vilma Smackinski and Helen Reich, Forstmann safety and health employees, 
look pleased as Walter Szymanski, plant worker, shows weaving mill record 
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HERE 
TRANSFER FOR QUICK 
mS FILING! 


This year, when you transfer your records to 
Oxford files—replace your old style folders 
with Pendaflex Hanging Folders for the 
quickest filing of all! Yes! Now's the time 
to think about setting up your current files 
for next year’s filing. 


USE OXFORD PENDAFLEX HANGING FOLDERS FOR 
THESE TIME-AND-MONEY SAVING ADVANTAGES 


© Reduce filing and finding time 20% to 50% 

© Cut misfiling to a minimum 

© Make filing less laborious for your file clerks 
© imp the of your files 

© Reduce the cost of filing up to 20% 


Don't forget —for quick filing, trans- 





fer now to Pendaflex Hanging Folders! 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 

Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me further details on time-and-mone) 
saving Pendaflex Hanging Folders, as well as the 
name of the nearest Pendaflex dealer in my vicinity. 
Nome... 


Address 


NOW YOU CAN GET THE 
WATTS 1948 


GOVERNMENT 
APPROVED Ey J 


WITHHOLDING STATEMENTS 


\ > Snap-Apart Style 
NEW REVISED FORM REQUIRED FOR RE- 


PORTING 1948 EARNINGS AND DEDUCTIONS 
Arranged for rapid typing and distribution 


Window envelopes to fit WATTS W-2's 
available at low cost 


@ 
ALSO READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


@ Form W-4 File Cards 4"x6"—1948 Revision 


@ Form SS-1b——Made up in 3 part Snap-Apart 
sets 


1948 Withholding Tax Tables—large figures on 


eardboard charts—supplied FREE with your 
order 


Send for price list and samples. 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J. 
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It’s easy 
to bind 
records 

in your 
own 


r office 
Liberty Loose-Leaf 


Storage Binders 
Anyone can bind loose-leaf sheets 
quickly, neatly, permanently in 
Liberty Binders. No tools needed. 
Just a push of the thumb on pat- 
ented, self-locking binding posts 
fastens sheets between steel-strong 
covers of Masonite Presdwood. 


FREE SAMPLE... 
Send the coupon with your letter- 
head for postpaid miniature sample 
Liberty Loose-Leaf Storage Binder, 
descriptive circular and valuable 
booklet, ‘Manual of Record Stor- 


age Practice.” 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 1010, 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 





ELLS HOW 
TO INCREASE 
CONFIDENCE 

AND 
POISE 
° 


HOW TO 
BUILD 
YOUR 
BODY 

AS YOU 

SIT 


MAIL COUPON 


A valuable daily guide for busy office executives. 

Important, helpful suggestions and information 

for daily use and reference by men who are inter- 

ested in their ‘‘Physical Fitness and Personal Ap- 

pearance.’’ Write for this free book. No obligation. 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1103, Elkhart, Indiana 


$s: 











Send the new, FREE booklet, ‘‘Physical Fitness 
and Personal Appearance”. . . at no obligation. 


Name. 





Add 
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| The following literature is of 


special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


| either the company or editor. 


It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 


| sue may find supplies of the 
| various booklets are exhausted. 





1181. SOUTHWEST, THE NEW IN- 
DUSTRIAL GIANT. Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines—the Katy railroad to you— 
tells the story of the growth of the 
Southwest and the Katy’s part in it in 
this attractive booklet. All you need to 
know about the land, the climate, the 
people, manufacturing, livestock, agri- 
culture, finance, and banking in that 
section of the country is here. In readable 
style with facts deftly tucked in, the 
colorful booklet shows pictures of thriv- 
ing cities in the region. Send for the 
booklet and meet the Southwest. 


~ * - 


1182. LET’S LOOK UNDER THE 
HOOD. Exclusive, patented features of 
the Edison Electronic Voicewriter are 
highlighted in this brochure. Enclosed 
design, full control microphone, Key- 
matic index are described. Booklet illus- 
trates the Mercury model, that takes less 
desk space than a letterhead, and the 
Director, that records telephone, inter- 
view, and conference. Drop Edison a 
line to learn how you can simplify your 


work. 
* * * 


11838. AFRICAN MARKETS. This 
handbook was intended to help you un- 
derstand Africa, its people, its places, 
its buying power, and its potentials. The 
quotation on the first page, “We can 
make Africa the continent of the future,” 
keynotes the booklet. And the text doesn’t 
let you down. The photographs show 
Africa in action, the market for every- 
thing from textiles to trains. Write 
Farrell Lines, Inc., for the booklet that 
proves Frank Buck isn’t the only one 
who can get something out of Africa. 


* * * 


118%. TO BUILD A PROFITABLE 
SALES PROGRAM. Booklet outlines 
methods to make each dollar earmarked 
for the sales budget more effective. 
Remington Rand Kardex system and the 
“Chart-That-Thinks” can _ spot sales 
weaknesses, inroads by competitors, and 


sales approaches that are below par. 
You can have current facts showing gains 
and losses on each account, without 
clerical calculations and the risk of er- 
ror. The special chart gives you control 
with the most practical technique there 
is, management by exception. 


* ~ * 


1185. FEDERAL REGULATION OF 
INSURANCE. This 89-page report 
traces the development of regulation in 
the insurance industry and the pattern 
it has followed since the Supreme Couri 
authorized Federal regulation in 1944 
Main problem is determining the role of 
competition in an industry where tov 
much competition has always been con 
sidered unsound. The University of Wis 
consin Bureau of Business Research and 
Service study relates insurance regula 
tion to the broader philosophy of Gov 
ernment regulation of business. 


* * o 


1186. CARDOPLATE, SELF-WRIT 
ING RECORD. Transcriptions ar 
automatically made directly from you 
records with the new Addressograpl 
plate. The lightweight embossed meta 
plate can be attached to ledger records 
or other business forms. The system is 
simple. You place the record with plat« 
attached in a portable Addressograph 
machine; one stroke transcribes informa 
tion from the plate. Records with Cardo 
plates can be used in any flatbed or 
front feed accounting machine and, of 
course, in all manual systems. Send for 
the booklet which lists the jobs Cardo- 
plate can speed up for you. 


* * * 


1187. COMPANY ANNUAL RE- 
PORTS. This booklet is a friend in need 
if you have “reportitis” and are wonder- 
ing, “How are we going to say it this 
year?” The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company offers Volume 3 of the Stet 
Library of Editorial Aids. Here are the 
things a report should do, and what’s 
more, the way to do them. Samples of 
successful reports are sprinkled through 
the 64 pages. If you want your report 
to “sell” your company, avoiding the 
shy violet as ‘well as the brass band ap- 
proach, let this booklet mark the trail. 


* 7 * 


1188. DITTO FOLDERS. Ditto, Inc., 
will be glad to send you its series of ten 
4-page folders. Each one describes an 
office routine and tells how the problem 
can be solved quickly, easily, and at low 
cost. Payroll, order billing, purchasing, 
time payment, production order, and 
general accounting problems are dis- 
cussed. All yours for a request on your 


letterhead. 
* 7 7 


1189. NEW 1949 INCREASED 
POSTAL RATE CHART. Commercia! 
Controls Corporation prepared this chart. 
Rates on all classes of mail and postal 
services, including air parcel post rates, 
are shown. The chart is 15 inches by 21 
inches, printed in two colors on card- 
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stock, and can be hung on the mailroom 


wall. You can get a copy by sending 25 iintabes 
cents in coin to cover handling costs. @ EI @ Ens. 
——EEE Sturdy « Low-priced « Weight 


12 Ibs. « Easy to learn « New 


11810. STYLE-MASTER EXECUTIVE ; state. back transfer deviee speeds up 
vi ‘ ie ealeulations. 


SUITE. Besides the Style-Master Suite, 

Associate and Departmental lines of ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-103 
steel desks, Empire steel cabinets, trays 
and card cabinets are illustrated in a 
new 8-page brochure. The 2-color booklet 
is available from Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Company. 


~ 7 7 


EE | 
+ 7 * 


11811. PAYROLL SERVICE TAI- 
1.ORED TO YOUR BUSINESS. Is your Automatic total and non-add 
a ot : key 

payroll a headache? Does it tie your ac- Ramianite, elites ten 
counting department in knots? You can Repent and mubiigly hey 
torget the whole thing, promises Record- Geate tebeaes 

ing and Statistical Corporation in this Electric « Quiet 

booklet. The company will apply as- ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-105 
sembly line methods to make that payroll 
behave and get out on time. All work is 
done on modern, high speed punch card 


machines, then double checked. Booklet IVAN SOR VALL, INC. SOLE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


shows you the payroll records you get. 210 FIFT 
Back of the booklet sets forth Record- Jee ew. YORK 16, N.Y. a ©. oe 


ing’s qualifications for handling your 
payroll and the other services offered. 


ae 70, WASTING TIME 
Requests for these booklets may be sent " 
either direct to the company, or check hunting fo 
dl e - 


the number below, clip and attach your It’s in your desk drawer ail 


company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- MOTE PAPER AT YOUR FINGERTIPS“ Jot down a phone 
number? Got a quotation on a job? When will it 


wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. “ 
be delivered? There are dozens of times a day 
A you'll be glad you have FILO MEMO. Just 
1181. Industrial Development Depart- pull and tear off. Always handy. Every desk 
ment, Missouri- Kansas-Texas should have one. 
Lines, Railway Exchange Build- 











ing, St. Louis 1, Mo. — potapnanal atraraananted rerenated Tucks away, out of sight. Prac- 

1328 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, California tically no drawer space required. 

4 Ediphone Division, Thomas A. $2.00 postpaid if money accompanies order. Ideal for Christmas Uses standard 314° adding ma- 
i Jes -< ostium chine rolls. Finished in rich golden brown ham- 
re SG TE Cen amr “action a a ae oe ee mertone. Use the handy coupon—send today. Fur- 


. Farrel Lines, Inc., 26 Beaver St., nished complete with roll. Money back guarantee. 


New York 4, N. Y. ADDRESS. ___.--______.. Sai WEBER OFFICE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CITY... ZONE... STATE... §. 1328 W. Sixth S$t., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


SURES SAGE 








. Systems and Methods Research, 
Remington Rand Ine, 315 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
(KD 381) PLEASE MENTION 

. Bureau of Business Research and “A MERI CA N B U S INE S S wa 
Service, University of Wiscon- WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


sin, Madison 6, Wis. 




















. Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- a 


poration, 1200 Babbitt Rd. 
Cleveland 17, O. 


World’s Biggest Letterhead Coupon! 
World’s Biggest Letterhead Bargain! 


Clip and mail today for— 

1. Big 1948 Portfolio of “Modern Letterheads.” Packed full of usable ideas for designing 

new letterheads—for giving new life to old ones. 2. “Mass Production” prices on quality 

letterheads—quantities from 6,250 and up. All money-saving facts free. Send coupon today to 
4303 W. Diversey Avenue 


Universal Lithographing Co. dep. 311, Chicago 39. mn. 


. The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, O. 


. Ditto, Inc., 2250 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


. Commercial Controls Corporation, 
640 Culver Rd., Rochester 2, 
N. Y. (25 cents) 


. Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Department, Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Co., 1042 Jay St., Roches- 
ter 3, N. Y. (Form No. 4002) 


COMPANY NAME... 
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. Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration, 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York 13, N. Y. 
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ROTO-SHEAR 


“OPENS MAIL 
, re Better 


How long does it take to open your 
mail each day—thirty minutes, an 
hour, or more? 


The ROTO-SHEAR can do the job in 
a fraction of the 

time. 

Opens 40 to 50 let- 

ters per minute. 

The keen, self- 

sharpening steel 

cutter bar slices 

off just enough of 

envelope to expose { 

but not damage 

contents. Cutter bar is protected by 
guard and roller, Many of the best- 
known business firms in America are 


regular users. 
$34.95 


See Your Stationer or 
Order Direct. Money- 
Back Guarantee. F.0.B. DALLAS 


ROTO-SHEAR COMPANY DIV. 
NATIONWIDE PAPERS INC. 
1621 Wall St., P. O. Box 5571, Dallas, Texas 





“ew OMCEALET...... 


LOCKERETTE 


—Combines the best features of 
both lockers and coat racks 


Keeps wraps dry, aired and “‘in press”, improves employee 


health, lowers absen- 

teeism. Six foot (6-12) 
unit accommodates 12. 
Nine foot (9-18) unit 
provides 18 witha 
spaced coat hanger, a 
hat shelf, a 12” x 12” x 


a shelf for overshoes 


Write for Bulletia A-22 





VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave Chicago 5. It 


Phone Privacy 


* Snap a ‘“‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 
phone and eavesdroppers cannot 

ear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 

hearing. 250,000 users. AY ny $10. 
Specify E-I or F-I arked 

on phone handle. An “ideal gift. 

Catalog on request. 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 

Room 171, 43 West 16th Street, New York City 13 
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| accountant’s 


TE BOOKS 


| HOW THE TAX LAWS MAKE GIV- 
ING TO CHARITY EASY. By J. K. 
Lasser. Mr. Lasser writes the familiar 
yellow book on personal taxes which is 





| sold everywhere every year after Christ- 


| mas. He is also the author of the famous 
handbook which is standard 
in its field. This time he tackles the job 


| of showing individuals and corporations 
| how they can give more to charity and 


still come out whole after paying income 


| taxes. The great value of this book is its 
| careful listing and description of prac- 
| tically 
thropic, religious, and educational institu- 
| tion where contributions are deductible 


every known type of philan- 


from taxes. Almost every conceivable 


| problem in connection with corporate and 
| individual gifts is discussed so that any 


individual or corporation executive can 
determine by consulting the book whether 
or not a contemplated gift may be de- 
ducted from taxes. Anyone who gives to 
charity or religious or similar institu- 
tions will want to keep this book within 
arm’s reach. 

One of the most valuable sections in 
the book tells how to start and maintain 
a benefit association for employees and 
support it through tax-deductible gifts. 
Another valuable section tells the how 
and why of the many foundations being 
established by wealthy people. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. $3.00. 


MODERN BUSINESS. By Lloyd 
Douglas, Robert O. Skar, and Ray G. 
Price. The first two men are members of 
the faculty of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege and the third is associate professor 
of education at the University of Minne- 
sota. This is a textbook on _ business 
which is designed to provide an elemen- 
tary treatment of the basic principles of 
American business. To the experienced 





15” dry Icck box and 


business executive nearly everything in 
this book will be old stuff, but to the 
many newcomers in business there is 


much of value. The basic usefulness of 


this book outside the classroom is for 
use in business study courses and com- 
pany educational programs where there 
are many young people whose knowledge 
of business terms, methods, principles, 
and policies may be hazy or very limited. 
Covering the fields of manufacturing and 
production, marketing, buying, finance, 
plus a chapter on the defects of our 
business system, and another chapter on 
future trends, the book necessarily treats 
many important phases of business 
rather generally and certainly with con- 
siderable brevity. But for a general 
treatise on what makes our business sys- 
tem work, this is a good volume to have 
in a business library. It should not be 
mistaken for a book on methods or a 
“how,” book. It is a unit in a series of 





McGraw-Hill publications on _ business 
| education. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


| $3.50. 





A DAY’S WORK IN ONE HOUR 


ADDRESS - TAGS - LABELS 
WITH WEBER TAG-O-GRAPH 


PRINTS UP TO 9 
TYPEWRITTEN LINES 


ONLY 
$7.50 


COMPLETE 

10 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 
Accuracy — Speed — Legibility . . . Change 
stencils in a split second . . . Lifetime guaran- 
tee... No moving parts... Fills many re- 
quirements . . . No muss, no fuss — Shipped 
with 25 extra stencils, handwriting stylus, 
4 oz. of ink and complete instructions. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 Ibs. Order today. 

WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
200 W. CENTRAL RD. MT. PROSPECT. ILL. 





Statement of Ownership 


Statement of ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of March 3, 1933, o 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COMBINED WITH SYSTEM, 
published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, fo 
October 1, 1948. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for th 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. C. Aspley, who, having been duly sworr 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the publisher of AMERICAN BUSINESS COMBINED 
WITH SYSTEM, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a tru: 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the dat« 
shown in the above caption, required by th« 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by th: 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business manager, are: 
Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Eugene Whit- 
more, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Publica- 
tions, Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publica- 
tions, Inc., are: The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Sevier, Glencoe, Ill. ; J. T. 
Kemp, Glendale, Calif. ; Reid, Chicago, 
Ill.; E. H. Shanks, hee. Ill.; Eugene 
Whitmore, Chicago, Ill.; J. K. Lasser, New 
York, . Y.; Arthur C. Croft, New York, 
N. Y. The holders of 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock in The Dartnell 
Corporation are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, III. ; 
M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glendale, Calif. : 
H. Trine, Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, 
Evanston, IIl. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appear upon the books of th« 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledg« 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, o1 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as stated by him. . C. ASPLEY 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September 1948. A. W. Ertinc, Notary 
Public. (My Commission expires June 24, 1952.) 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

55 Ansonia, Conn. 


< 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—335,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Time Computer 





TIME COMPUTER deducts lunch hour; con- 
verts minutes to decimals; five minute steps; 
vinylite slide. HOURMASTER, Box 533A, 
Westfield, N. J. 





New & Used Business Equipment 





Postcard Advertising 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMANN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 








SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 623, Exeter, Nebr. 





Advertising Literature 





ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE, copy, 
layouts, ideas for Publications and Direct 
Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. ROBERT 
PETERSON, phone Central 6-6750, 442 Civic 
Opera Bldg., Chicago 6. 
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HE closeness of the national election, while 

disappointing to many businessmen, may 
prove to be wholesome for the country in the 
long run. It was above all a vote to continue 
the policies which the electorate believes pro- 
vided jobs at good wages for 61,000,000 
people. The poor showing made by Mr. Wal- 
lace did more than mess up the pollsters. It 
showed the world that the United States of 
America was basically “middle of the road” 
and wanted no part of the radicalism which the 
Progressive Party advocated. The kind of ad- 
ministration we will have probably won’t be 
nearly as bad as Republicans fear; nor will it 
be as good as Democrats hope. So far as busi- 
ness is concerned, what happens to it will de- 
pend in large measure upon ourselves. If we 
reach too far for a profit; if agriculture drives 
food prices too high; if labor puts its own 
selfish interest ahead of the interest of all our 
people; then Roger Babson’s dire prediction 
of another great depression by 1955 may come 
to pass. Should that happen it would not only 
put an end to our prosperity, but to our whole 
system of private enterprise. But we don’t 
agree that another depression is inevitable. 
Neither do we believe war with Russia is in- 
evitable. We may be silly optimists, but we 
believe that because the danger is so obvious 
the American people will realize the need of 
working together and unite to make our pri- 
vate enterprise system really work. 


Sales Oomph 


Back in the early days of the war Secretary 
Morgenthau told the country that there would 
be no high pressure “ballyhoo” used to sell war 
bonds. He was against it. But the bonds didn’t 
move, and it wasn’t long before every device 
known to salesmanship was brought into ac- 
tion. As we all know, the bonds were sold. 
For the last 5 years we have heard a lot about 
low pressure selling. Pleasant receptions 
counted almost as much as orders. But now 
that we are coming back to old-fashioned com- 
petition, sales managers are finding, as Mr. 
Morgenthau found, more sales drive—yes even 
pressure—is needed to keep the smokestacks 
smoking. Speaking before the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club, T. G. MacGowan, manag- 
er of marketing research for Firestone, said 
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we were entering an adjustment period which 
will be a time of trial for individuals and for 
many businesses. “The period ahead,” he 
added, “should be a big one for sales contests; 
quotas should be fair; rules should be easy; 
contests should not run too long; prizes must 
be worth while; and all contestants should 
have a chance to win.” We agree with Mr. 
MacGowan. What better way is there to get 
jaded salesmen up on their toes, thinking in 
terms of closed orders? Salesmen are like 
everyone else—they need motivation. Some of 
them have done a better job selling themselves 
on how good they are, than selling their 
prospects and customers on the need of the 
product they are supposed to market. 


Swapping Know-How 


Word comes from London that the British 
Government has appropriated $500,000 to set 
up a British Institute of Management. The 
institute will operate along three lines: (1) 
Compile knowledge about management; (2) 
promote educational and training facilities; 
and (8) stimulate interest in better manage- 
ment methods. One objective is to establish 
management as a profession. In a speech at 
the inaugural meeting of the new institute, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
emphasized the vast field that exists for inquiry 
and research on the whole question of indus- 
trial morale “which we are beginning to tackle 
now for the first time in our history. “The 
sack’ is no longer regarded as an adequate 
sanction for industrial morale, we now take a 
much more positive view that interest and not 
fear is the best way of getting people to do a 
good job. .. . The second method requires in- 
telligence the first doesn’t.” British industry 
has long been held back by the reluctance of 
its managers to pool know-how. They jus! 
don’t grasp the simple fact that when two mei 
get together and swap ideas, each comes awa) 
with twice as many ideas as he had before. S» 
we salute the British Institute of Manage- 
ment. American production methods, as well 
as distribution methods, have attained a high 
level of effectiveness largely because our man- 
agers recognize the value of sharing informa- 
tion about methods which have worked well 
for them.—J. C. A. 
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